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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


ain t in —and Three Nuns 


Let us not be hasty. Let us mentally plan the coming masterpiece. 
Let us, in fact, first light up a pipe of Three Nuns tobacco; and think 
things over. What a beautiful blue—this smoke from Three Nuns wreathing 
through the air. A rich pleasure indeed is this blend with its 
dark centres of Perique—that rare tobacco first cultivated by the 
American Indians of many years ago. 
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GOING ABROAD? 


Turse two folders are proving very 
useful to prospective travellers, 

Foreign Travel summarises the many ways in 
which Lloyds Bank can assist customers who 
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Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques 


The way to avoid 
carrying more cash 
than you can afford 


of the notes or coins most 
commonly used in twelve 
European countries, 
Both are available on } to lose. 
request at any branch of |} pee dey 
is Lloyds Bank. 
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CAVALIERS AND EGGHEADS 


their own sakes, for quietness’ sake.’ The monarchy 

he was writing about was totally different from what 
we have today, but his dictum expresses two truths that are 
still valid. One of them has been forgotten by many of Lord 
Altrincham’s critics and the other by Lord Altrincham him- 
self. The response of the Duke of Argyll, Lord Stair and other 
members of the nobility has been in the classic stage tradition 
of aristocratic nincompoopery: shooting, hanging, drawing 
and quartering, hounding out of the country, and sending to 
the Tower have been variously suggested as suitable punish- 
ments for Lord Altrincham; all that we have lacked has been 
a volunteer to go and do some horsewhipping. In their splen- 
etic rage the Queen’s defenders have forgotten that to criticise 
the Queen is not the same thing as committing sacrilege. Lord 
Altrincham, on the other hand, has forgotten that we have a 
monarchy ‘for quietness’ sake’: that the Queen symbolises 
unity and patriotism, so that noisy criticism of her—unless 
done in the desire to damage the monarchy—must defeat its 
own object. The point of the monarchy is to unite the country, 
not to divide it. As far as possible, therefore, the Queen 
should both keep out of controversy (which she does) and also 
be kept out of it (as up to last week she generally was). 

Lord Altrincham’s article in the National Review is in fact 
very much milder than anybody who has only read extracts 
in the newspapers could possibly realise, but it does contain 
a few remarkably ill-chosen expressions and descriptions. His 
main criticism seems to be this: that because the Queen is 
surrounded by ‘tweedy’ (i.e., upper-class sporting) courtiers, 
and because of her defective upbringing and education, she 
is not giving ‘encouragement and inspiration to hundreds of 
millions of people’ to the extent she should. It may perhaps 
be worth pointing out that those of the Royal entourage 
whose activities during the last few years may have embar- 
rassed the Royal Family have not in fact been ‘tweedy.’ No 
doubt some courtiers could be of a higher standard—the same 
could be said of Bishops and MPs—but whether their chief 
fault is ‘tweediness’ is problematical. As to the Queen’s train- 
ing and upbringing, Lord Altrincham is certainly right in 
saying that it ‘would not have been good enough for Eliza- 
beth I’—but he seems to have forgotten that an Elizabeth I 
would not fit very happily into the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the present day. 

Courtiers and upbringing apart, is the Queen failing to 
give the ‘encouragement and inspiration to hundreds of mil- 
lions’ that she should? Lord Altrincham seems grossly to 
exaggerate the inspirational potentialities of the monarchy. 
He seems to envisage a sort of unpolitical ‘Patriot King’ who, 
according to Bolingbroke, ‘is himself a sort of standing 
miracle so rarely seen, and so little understood, that the sure 


A KING,’ said Selden, ‘is a thing men have made for 


effects of his appearance will be admiration and love in every 
honest breast, and confusion and terror to every guilty 
conscience.’ This sort of romanticism is quite unreal. The 
monarchy is a visible symbol of unity and continuity both in 
this country and the Commonwealth, and multitudes of 
people undoubtedly do gain encouragement from the Queen’s 
life and activities, but nothing is gained by elevating her to 
the position of a life-force. 

A more usual line of criticism of the Royal Family than 
the monarcho-mysticism of Lord Altrincham, whose fault lies 
in expecting and demanding too much of the institution, is 
that ad vanced by what Strix a year or two ago called the ‘High 
Tea at Buckingham Palace’ school—many of whom are re- 
publican at heart. The Royal Family has to be both ordinary 
and royal, and at any given moment some people will think 
that they are being too royal and insufficiently ordinary, or too 
ordinary and insufficiently royal, while some, who are par- 
ticularly hard to please, may even think that they are both too 
ordinary and too royal. Obviously the Queen and her advisers 
have to be careful to steer between austerity and extravagance. 
In this, most people would probably agree, they succeed very 
well. Indeed, although the Royal Family may for one reason 
or another be less popular than it was at the Coronation, there 
is little doubt that the monarchy is working far better than 
most of our institutions. The Queen is charming, conscien- 
tious and attractive, and the Duke of Edinburgh is gay, un- 
orthodox, and of unusual ability. Together they live a life of 
the highest dignity, propriety and family devotion. Judged by 
any standards they are a very strong pair and we have a very 
great deal to be thankful for. 

That is not, of course, to say that the monarchy is perfect 
or that some changes should not be made. It is difficult to 
disagree with Lord Altrincham’s condemnation of presenta- 
tion parties, which are pointless and snobbish, and, nowa- 
days, commercialised. It seems too that there is some danger 
of the monarchy leaning too heavily upon one small class. 
Again it may well be that the duty of wading through despatch 
boxes places an unnecessary burden upon the Queen: the 
really important information could be put on a few sheets of 
paper, and the Queen would then hav.z more time for getting 
out and about—which is where her subjects want her to be. 
Probably some of the pomp and ceremony that surround her 
should be dropped, and the Royal Family might with advan- 
tage spread its patronage both of the arts and of sport rather 
more widely. Obviously they should not become highbrows; 
a degree of philistinism is popular and essential. But if they 
should not be ‘Third Programme,’ nor should they be ‘Light’; 
to be ‘Home Service’ would be a judicious compromise. 

It may be imagination, but there sometimes seems to be a 
certain complacency in Court circles. The Queen’s servants 
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should remember that any criticism of the Queen 
which is not merely fractious is a criticism of 
them too. It is their job so to order things that 
the Queen is kept away from controversy and 
criticism. The monarchy must remain a unifying 
not a divisive force. This requires unceasing vigi- 
lance on the part of the Royal servants as well as 
forbearance on the part of their critics. 


Unnecessary Flap 


T is now becoming increasingly obvious that, 
doen the outcome, affairs in the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman have been seriously mis- 
handled. What began as a simple local rising 
against the Sultan of Muscat by his vassal, the 
Imam of Oman, has now been carried on to the 
international plane. The Arab League's Political 
Committee has met to discuss the possibility of 
joint Arab aid to the rebels, and it seems likely 
that they may raise the question of ‘British aggres- 
sion’ in the Security Council. All this has been 
precipitated by the use of British troops and air- 
craft against the rebels in a campaign which is 
described by Strix on another page as ‘not only 
politically undesirable but militarily superfluous.’ 
Quite apart from the vexed question of Saudi 
intervention—and presumably the tribesmen of 
Oman require no incitement to revolt against their 
suzerain—the legal status of British troops operat- 
ing in Oman is more than dubious. As the 
Manchester Guardian has pointed out, the treaty 
of Sib, which governs the relations between the 
Sultan and the Imam of Oman, contains no actual 
mention of the Sultan’s overlordship, and, de- 
spite the fact that this has not been disputed prior 
to 1954, considerable play could be made with it 
if the case came before the Security Council or 
the General Assembly. The British Government 
has every interest to prevent this happening. The 
attitude of America has been unexpectedly under- 
standing up to now, and probably things would 
go all right in the Security Council, but, in the 
General Assembly, this issue might well cause the 
Afro-Asian coalition, which played a decisive part 
over Suez, to go into action again. In any case, it 
is bound to harm relations between Britain and 
the Arab States at a time when it looked as if they 
were improving—to say nothing of the damage to 
general Western policy in the Middle East. All this 
is a high price to pay for what Strix calls ‘an 
unnecessary flap.’ If there was a case for interven- 
tion the Foreign Office have only themselves to 
blame if it is not understood abroad. Officials on 
the spot have done their best to prevent journal- 
ists from doing their job. 





Fashionable Intelligence 


Guy Larocne...has a future in the top ranks of 
French fashion designing. All the top fashion editors 
and writers ... stayed to applaud. . . . Almost the 
whole collection is made in tones of cinnamon, 
amber and apricot.—Daily Mail, August 1. 


Guy Larocne ... failed, mostly because of his strange 
choice of colour, bright tan, sandy gravel, deep blood 
orange.—Daily Express, August 1. 


Dior’s clothes, which created tremendous excite- 
ment, and wild applause, are outstanding. 
Daily Mirror, August 2. 


Dior wound up the Paris fashions for autumn 1957. 
He got scant applause—and no bravos. 
News Chronicle, August 2. 
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Realism Ltd. 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


WHEN Parisians pour out 
of town to mountains and 
sea beaches, taking the 
deputies with them, the 
Ministers roll up their 
Oo sleeves for work. Every 
government hopes to be 
YY in power during the long 
summer months with the 
Assembly away, but even when the hope is ful- 
filled the results are often illusory. For one thing, 
even with the parliamentary opposition away 
there may be battles within the Cabinet no less 
thwarting. M. Felix Gaillard, the young radical 
Minister of Finance, found that last week when 
he was fighting to secure that the budget deficit 
would at least not expand next year. Certain items 
cannot but expand. The service on the public 
debt will be up 120 million francs. Civil servants’ 
salaries will cost 150 milliard more in accordance 
with a progressive three-year adjustment promised 
by M. Faure in 1955. (The recent prison warders’ 
strike showed that meek acceptance is not the 
mood of France's civil servants.) Factors of this 
kind would have increased France’s expenditure 
by a thousand millions next year if left to them- 
selves. Since most of them cannot be avoided and 
since the new taxes will only bring in between 
three and four hundred milliards, M. Gaillard 
had decreed that economies in the expenses which 
can be cut must be planned to the tune of six 
hundred milliards. 

M. Gaillard knows well enough that not only 
is the Treasury running dry, but so also, with 
frightening speed, is France’s reserve of foreign 
exchange—to be followed by her gold reserves. 
If he is to get foreign help, or undertake such 
measures as will adjust France’s price level to 
that of the world, the ship must be trimmed, and 
she must be in a condition to answer the helm. 
The belatedness of the remedial measures in itself 
probably helped M. Gaillard to secure the con- 
cessions he wanted from most of his colleagues, 
but the leading Socialist in the Cabinet, M. Gazier, 
Minister of Social Affairs, has stubbornly rejected 
the suggestion that 60 milliards could be found 
by reorganising social security, reducing some 
benefits and even increasing contributions. M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury’s predecessor, the Socialist 
Secretary-General, M. Guy Mellet, was called in 
to mediate, but proved a whole-hearted supporter 
of M. Gazier. M. Bourgés-Maunoury was cer- 
tainly put into the premiership with M. Mollet’s 
blessing, but that blessing does not extend so far 
as to assist a radical premier and a radical finance 
minister in exhibiting qualities that their Socialist 
predecessors did not possess. M. Mollet has 
shown that his essential political power is no less 
than during his premiership. M. Gaillard has not 
given up the hope of finding his last sixty mil- 
liards, nor at the time of writing had he with- 
drawn his threat of resignation if he did not get 
them. But he has discovered that even in August 
the parliamentary party strengths are a latent cor- 
rective to the artificial predominance of radicals 
in the Cabinet. He has found even more difficul- 
ties in his way than he expected. 

The inflationary tendency which is M. 


Paris 


Gaillard’s fundamental problem has one of its 
roots in France’s shortage of manpower, which 
necessarily presses wages steadily upwards. A 
fundamental cause of this is the present state of 
the French population—with numerous grand- 
fathers who mostly had small families, the mem- 
bers of which are now having reasonably large 
ones. The generation of parents whose families are 
now growing up is therefore unusually small in 
comparison with both the old and the young. 
This state of things is naturally accentuated by 
the Algerian war, which prolongs military service 
from a theoretical eighteen months to something 
between twenty-seven and thirty in practice. The 
suggestion that military service might be shortened 
was at once denied from the Ministry of National 
Defence where even the Mollet government’s 
promise of twenty-four months, to be achieved 
last June, has become an aspiration for next 
December. 

It may be of his colleague at the Ministry of 
Finance that the Minister of National Defence 
was thinking when he warned the other day that 
the momentary quiescence of the rebels did not 
mean that their power to strike was broken. At 
all events for the time being there is no talk of 
a last quarter of an hour before the rebels cave 
in; this at least is refreshing. But there is also no 
sign of a fruitful negotiation. 

The French Government seems still to be think- 
ing of ways te divide authority in Algeria on the 
plea of ethnic diversities—not only Moslem and 
European, but Berbers and Arabs of various 
kinds. Such schemes seem devised to facilitate that 
arbitral role of the French Government which all 
official spokesmen are determined to retain. It is 
not likely that such a conception will any longer 
be acceptable to leaders of the Moslem majority 
even if the rebellion is crushed. As for the Euro- 
peans, to judge by a manifesto issued by a group 
of fairly representative organisations, a great 
many of them at least still think in terms of 
Algeria as a province of France. It is compre- 
hensible that these men and women consider with 
alarm and dislike a situation in which the Moslem 
majority (80 per cent. illiterate) would dominate 
Algeria. But their feelings do not alter the sig- 
nificance of the rebellion: that Algerians no 
longer find satisfaction in a distant hope of 
becoming Frenchmen and they do want to rule 
their own country. 

This fundamental reality of the situation is still 
strangely absent from French newspaper com- 
ments on Algeria. But realism is seeping in—or 
perhaps one should say being forcibly injected 
into other realms of French life such as economics 
and finance. The country is being awakened to 
the fact that with foreign aid at an end it must 
adjust its policy to its own resources. The best 
point in M. Bourgés-Maunoury’s programme 
speech was his sharp reminder that in a year or 
eighteen months France will be entering the Com- 
mon Market in its preliminary form. This is a 
compulsory school of realism. M. Gaillard or his 
successors will scarcely find it possible to limit 
realism to the purely economic. Should he wish 
to do so, the foreign interlocutors whom he must 
seek would not permit it. 
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THE sun shone, most of the 
time; it was warm without be- 
ing oppressive; and sufficient 
numbers of motorists had de- 
cided to boycott the roads to 
make travel to the country or 
to the seaside almost pleasant. What more could 
have been asked of an August Bank Holiday 
weekend? At least until the rains came, cutting 
off power in Wales, and inundating many districts 
in the Midlands—notably Sutton Park, where the 
Scouts were holding their jubilee Jamboree. Many 
were rendered tentless, but they still (it was re- 
ported) kept their kindling wood dry, so that next 
morning camp fires were soon flickering above the 
mud. 

The other storm of the holiday season arose out 
of an article by Lord Altrincham in the National 
and English Review, which made criticisms of 
the Queen that were themselves criticised as per- 
sonal and offensive. It helped to provide a fine 
silly-season spread for the press. 

In Oman, the position remained confused. 
Reports that the Sultan was rapidly gaining the 
upper hand were followed by rumours that he was 
in fact getting the lower hand; and these second 
thoughts seemed to be substantiated by the 
decision to send the Cameronians to his assist- 
ance. It was first announced that the Cameronians 
were Only to be used in support, but it soon 
became clear that they had other ideas. Mean- 
while, an Arab League meeting was being hastily 
arranged to decide how to put the Oman situation, 
and its present embarrassments for the British 
Government, to effective use. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles returned home to the 
United States, having delivered himself of his 
disarmament plan. It had a cool reception in 
Russia, and a scarcely warmer one in the West. 
Khrushchev in the meantime was busy trying to 
re-ingratiate himself—not for the first time, or the 
last—as best he could with Marshal Tito, at a 
secret Rumanian rendezvous; and then proceed- 
ing to East Germany, to see what can be done to 
restore satellite confidence there. 

Rumours began to spread of a fresh peace 
approach for Cyprus, and the British Govern- 
ment admitted that feelers had been put out. But 
there was still no sign that the Colonial Secretary 











Noel Barber Intelligence 


THESE RAF strikes are all very well in their way, but 
why not give our friend the Sultan the only aid that 
will be effective? Send in the Trucial Oman Scouts, 
who are raring to go. 

Noel Barber, Daily Mail (first edition), July 29. 


BritisH TROOPS have had to quell a near mutiny by 
the Trucial Oman Scouts. Details are vague, but I 
know Cameronians had to mount machine guns og, 
trucks and ring the camp.... 

There has been feeling for some time among the 
Scouts about fighting their ‘fellow men.’ Many here 
feel that Trucial Oman Scouts are not suitable to be 
used in the present uprising. This report of trouble 
seems to confirm that opinion. 

Noel Barber, Daily Mail (London edition), July 29. 

+ > . 
It seems so silly, but the Foreign Office is doing 
everything it can to stop me reporting this war. 
Noel Barber, Daily Mail, August 2. 
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Portrait of the Week 


was preparing to make any decisive break with 
past methods; and in Cyprus itself, exasperation 
appeared to be growing again, with pro-Makarios 
demonstrations in the towns. Demonstrators 
were also out in force in New Delhi, where civil 
servants gathered to express their disapproval of 
Nehru’s Anti-Strike Bill, which declares all strikes 
in essential services illegal. 

At home, the Covent Garden strike has con- 
tinued and some dockers have come out in 
sympathy. London Transport fares will soon be 
increased. The Commons went off for its summer 


BANG, whimper, whimper, bang. 
G'night, Joe, g’night, Ted, see you 
October, George, g’night, Bill, keep 
in touch, Fred, so long, Harry, have 
a good holiday, Jack, same to you, 
Mike, happy time, Bert, thanks, Al, 
g night, Charlie, g’night, all, g’night, g’night, 
g night. Who goes home? We all do, and who can 
blame us? The happy, mellow crowd drifts away 
in ones and twos, backs are slapped, the lolly is 
jingled in one pocket and the homilies about in- 
flation in the other, old enmities are forgotten in 
the end-of-term glow, distance lendeth enchant- 
ment to the eye, the lights go out one by one, 
wounds are licked, hotels booked for the confer- 
ence, plots hatched, knives sharpened, wives 
leave lawn-mowers in prominent positions, the 
country breathes a sigh of relief that ‘they’ didn’t 
do any worse and ‘they’ breathe a sigh of relief 
that the country didn’t call on them to do any 
better, the sun sets, the stars twinkle out in the 
serene sky, and Taper sinks wearily into an arm- 
chair and puts his feet on the desk. Who goes 
home? Bang, whimper, whimper, bang. 

As a matter of fact, towards the end it was 
much more whimper than bang. The debate on 
Mr. Niall Macpherson’s part in the Case of the 
Sacked Editor, a part which I may permit myself 
the luxury of describing as steering a course be- 
tween the disreputable and the idiotic, showed 
how badly they needed the hols. All the speakers 
were ridiculous except Mr. Grimond, and he was 
very ridiculous. The case against Mr. Macpherson, 
which was indeed strong, was hopelessly muffed, 
but not even Mr. Walter Elliot’s passionate cer- 
tainty that the late A. J. Cummings was editor of 
the News Chronicle (which he wasn’t), and that 
the National Union of Journalists had been asked 
to take the matter up (which it hadn’t), could gloss 
over the fact that if Mr. Macpherson does not 
richly deserve to be sacked for the more question- 
able aspects of his behaviour (which he does), he 
certainly deserves the boot for his breathtaking 
impudence in complaining to the Dumfries and 
Galloway Standard that it ought not to distin- 
guish between Liberalism and National Liberal- 
ism. If Mr. Macpherson can tell me what National 
Liberalism is, apart from an unsuccessful dodge 
to pick up a few extra votes for the Tory Party and 
a rather more successful dodge to pick up a few 
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recess, both parties seeming well pleased with their 
summer achievements, and with their prospects 
for the autumn. 

The Independence agreement for Malaya was 
signed at Kuala Lumpur. In Queensland, Labour 
is out of office for the first time in twenty-five 
years, owing to a party split. A British mission is 
to fly to Egypt to investigate Nasser’s treatment 
of British assets there; and Sir Geoffrey Bourne, 
C.-in-C. Middle East Land Forces, has flown 
back for discussions at home. The gold and doilar 
reserves dropped during July. M. Gaston 
Dominici, the Drummond murderer, has had his 
death sentence commuted to imprisonment for 
life. Two eminent parliamentarians died: Senator 
George in America, and Mr. Richard Stokes. 


Westminster Commentary 


Ministerial oflices for people who would not 
Otherwise get within a thousand miles of it, I 
will be pleased to buy him a year’s subscription 
to the Dumfries and Galloway Standard. 
Scarcely more conclusive was the debate, later 
the same night, on the motion condemning the 
Attorney-General’s behaviour in the Vickers case. 
Cheers, even mild ones, are so rare for this disas- 
trous noodle that it is worth while examining how 
he came by the few he received when he sat down. 
Most of the demonstrators, I should guess, were 
indicating not so much their approval of Sir 
Reginald as their disapproval of Mr. Silverman, 
whose hypersensitive gauge of the House’s atmo- 
sphere seemed for once to have gone wrong. He 
spo“e for fifty-three of the debate’s hundred 
minutes, and was only spasmodically effective. 
But Mr. Silverman deserves sympathy for having 
to contend, throughout his speech, with the re- 
markable behaviour of Mr. Philip Bell, who sits 
for some fearful hole in Lancashire and with any 
luck will be defeated at the next election. Hansard 
lists seven interventions by Mr. Bell, none of them 
entirely coherent, and I counted at least five more. 


And so to Friday, and the end of term. The last 
day of term being traditionally a day for distribut- 
ing prizes, it was somehow fitting that at this 
eleventh hour Mr. Maudling should have scooped 
the Taper Award for what Beachcomber once 
called ‘the quintessence of copper-bottomed 
nanaism.’ Mr. Maudling, admittedly, was in a 
difficult position. He was trying to pretend that 
the British Government had had no responsibility 
in the mainly political decision of the Shell and 
BP companies to cease their marketing operations 
in Israel, and that the Government could not have 
stopped this action if it had wanted to. Mr. Maud- 
ling was clearly unhappy at his consciousness of 
the fact that if there had been a free vote on the 
matter the House’s rejection of the Government's 
decision would have been almost literally unani- 
mous. But even so, even so: 

I am saying on behalf of the Government that 
this decision was taken as a commercial decision. 
The Government regard it as a commercial de- 
cision. I quite agree that it can be represented as 
a political decision, but it was not a political 
decision—and I do not think that anyone would 
be benefited if it were thus represented when it 
certainly was not. 


I hope Mr. Maudling, knowing that nobody with- 























in earshot believed the first two sentences of that 
passage or understood the third, was proud of 
himself. It might be as well, in future, for a bowl 
of water to be placed on the table, so that some 
of these jesting Pilates can wash their hands in 
public. 

Still, Auld Lang Syne, if nothing else, demands 
that I end on a note rather less sour. Looking back 
over the six months, the only report on Mr. 
Macmillan’s Government to which I can honestly 
put my hand reads: ‘Does better, should try hard.” 
The successes are hard to account for, but suc- 
cesses they have been. Inflation has at last man- 
aged to wipe the smirk off Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
face, but the Prime Minister continues to look as 
if he hasn’t a care in the world. The inconvenient 
habit of dying, which a number of Conservative 
MPs adopted earlier in the year, has apparently 
stopped, and with it any danger of a continued 
series of by-election reverses. Not unnaturally, 
Mr. Macmillan has been unwilling to raise the 
same danger artificially, despite the substantial 
number of Ministers in his administration who cry 
aloud, every time they open their mouths, for 
translation to the Lords, or even farther. 

Indeed, looking down the list, the catastrophes 
seem to outnumber the rest. Sir David Smarty- 
boots (who opened his mouth so wide and so often 
that I began to suspect that he had a pit-prop 
wedged inside it), the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (go on, name him within 
five seconds), Hare and Ward. Pitt and Bevins, 
Manningham and Buller—one can only presume 
that if these are left in the Government, those left 
out would be even worse. 

And yet there the Government is, and hardly a 
dent in the polished surface. There have been 
individual successes, of course—Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter (also known as Spring-heeled Jack), 
Mr. Butler (the day Mr. Butler forgets to duck 
will be a day to remember), Mr. Simon, Sir 
Edward Boyle, Professor Powell, even—auntil his 
fearful rendezvous with Nemesis, apropos Form 
G—Mr. Brooke. But governments do not stand 
or fall by what this kind of balance sheet shows. 
The fact is, Mr. Macmillan is a success for the 
same reason that he is Prime Minister—the Tory 
Party approves of him. He may be running the 
country over the edge of the bottomless pit, or 
he may be leading us to the sunny uplands that 
lie beyond the plateau of whatever it was. This 
is irrelevant; if Prime Ministers fell because they 
were messing up the country we would have 
needed a new one every three weeks or so for the 
last hundred years. Mr. Macmillan, barring un- 
foreseen disasters, will continue to bask in the sun 
of his party’s approval until the election and long 
after—come Gaitskell, come Cousins, come Sul- 
tan, come Imam, come B, come K, come Dulles, 
come Adenauer, come prices, come wages, come 
Kingdom, come Come. As far as I can see the 
only thing that could shake Mr. Macmillan’s 
position would be his being caught shaking hands 
with Lord Altrincham. 

TAPER 
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“=~ A Spectator’s Notebook 


I LEARN from a friend who has been 

listening to the Russian Service of 

the BBC that the Russian people 

have been kept abreast of the Spec- 

tator’s correspondence about the 

mS service. A fortnight ago ‘Our Ob- 

server’ in the BBC service, commenting on the 
Prime Minister’s request to Bulganin to stop 
jamming, said: ‘Bulganin asserts that our broad- 
casts are tendentious and hostile and that their 
organisers are trying to prevent an improve- 
ment in Anglo-Soviet relations. Surprising! Our 
listeners may perhaps be interested to learn that 
one of the British weeklies, the Spectator, has been 
criticising us extremely severely for several weeks 
running now on the grounds that our attitude is 
too friendly towards the Soviet Government and 
that we are afraid to offend it. Whatever you say, 
life is difficult! Observer's tableau is impressive: 
on the one hand, Bulganin; on the other, the 
reactionary old Spectator; in the middle, the 
BBC’s Russian Service astonished at its own 
moderation. I must leave it to others to judge 
whether this represents the ‘British point of view 
about either the Spectator or the Russian Service. 


> * * 


READERS OF The Times are by now inured to its 
eccentricities, but even they must have been sur- 
prised by its prolonged silence on the Altrincham 
affair. That no reference to it should have 
appeared on Saturday was not, perhaps, surpris- 
ing. The Times is normally late on the draw; but 
no reference to it appeared on Monday, either. 
On Tuesday The Times carried stories about a 
man who had some of his onions stolen, and 
about the appearance of a mouse on a cricket 
ground: nothing about Lord Altrincham. Not 
until Wednesday, after he had had his face 
slapped, did it mention him. Why? The Times is 
resolutely determined at normal times to avoid 
human interest stories, no matter how news- 
worthy; but this surely came in a different cate- 
goty? Can it be that the second article in the 
National and English Review, which followed 
Lord Altrincham’s, has inhibited The Times? The 
article, which was about the Queen's Private Sec- 
retary, was by Dermot Morrah. Mr. Morrah is 
Arundel Herald Extraordinary, whatever that 
may be; he is also, and has been for many years, 
the adviser on royal protocol on the editorial staff 


of The Times. 
* a 


LORD ALTRINCHAM had his face slapped when 
coming out of Television House on Kingsway, 
after appearing in a programme there. Odd that 
so many film cameramen and photographers 
should have been on the spot to take pictures of 
the event. Could it have been that somebody had 
tipped off somebody? And, if so, are the various 
gentlemen of the lens who were concerned liable 
to be charged as accessories to an assault and 
battery—if such an offence exists? My own im- 
pression is that the physical attack, coming after 
the wild abuse of certain sections of the press, 
succeeded only in helping Lord Altrincham. For 
many of us it is now almost second nature to 
defend anybody whom the leader-writers of the 


Express or the Sketch attack; he will find himself 
with many supporters who dislike his opinions 
or have not even read them. 
* * * 
1 HOPE the enthusiasts for the St. James's Theatre 
are not going to be taken in by this week’s offer 
of a reprieve. Cannot they see that it may be in the 
new owners’ financial interest to grant a temporary 
stay of execution, if enough money is raised to 
make it worth their while? The amount now being 
asked for is £350,000 and this, it is carefully 
stated, is a ‘minimum.’ The money, it should be 
undersiood by anybody misguided enough to 
contribute, is not going into the Theatre; it will 
be dispersed to cover ‘professional fees, ‘com- 
pensation for cancellation of agreements’ and 
possibly other expenses. There is nothing dis- 
honest in this; gulls who let themselves be plucked 
deserve to be. No: by all means let there be a 
collection to save the St. James's, but let the 
money be diverted to iis reappearance in some 
renovated theatre elsewhere. Why not—say—in 
the Scala, in Charlotte Street? 
* * * 

THE DEATH Of Richard Stokes deprives the Labour 
Party of one of its bonmesi fighters. The irony of 
it is that Ipswich Labour Party was just about 
to throw him out as their member for talking 
sense about nationalisation. But Stokes would 
have given them a piece of his mind before they 
axed him, and ought not to have had much 
difficulty in finding a division where the local 
Socialists were not quite so primitive as those of 
Ipswich. A shrewd businessman and a capable 
administrator, his death leaves the Opposition 
shorter than ever of men who know a hawk from 
a handsaw. Of the many stories told of Stokes I 
liked particularly the one about his reaction to 
a report, during the preparations for the Festival 
of Britain, that work at the Battersea Pleasure 
Gardens was being held up by a shortage of 
shovels. ‘Tell the men, he answered, ‘that they 
will just have to lean on one another.’ 


* * * 


HAVING PERFECTED a System of arriving for the 
weekend disconcertingly early, and leaving again 
earlier than even the most sanguine host could 
reasonably expect, I am not in a position either to 
applaud or to decry the arrangements made by 
Mr. Alex Samuels and his London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee for getting 
the traffic in and out of London over Bank H>li- 
day. But by all accounts they were successful. All 
the more inexplicable therefore is the proposed 
extension of the parking ban in the West End 
from seven o'clock to ten o'clock at night which 
is the brain-child of the same Committee, and 
which seems to be a fairly direct way of sabotaging 
the theatre. According to Mr. Samuels ‘we must 
@member that there are a number of people who 
are not going to the theatres who also have the 
right to use the West End streets after dark.’ 
But at that time of night how much of the traffic 
is not gomg to the theatre, the cinema, or to eat? 
There is not, after all, much point in keeping the 
traffic moving if you prevent it getting to its 
destination. 
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Stress 


By BRIAN 


je emotional stress is often reflected in 
physical symptoms has never been in doubt; 
the blush of shame, the tremor of alarm are in 
everybody's experience. What remains in dispute 
is the extent to which chronic stress may provoke 
actual disease. Few doctors now deny that there 
is a link between emotional stress and certain 
types of illness, and every doctor knows how some 
patients worry themselves sick, or at least pre- 
dispose themselves, through worry, to illness; but 
the profession remains reluctant to accept the 
implication—that disease cannot be diagnosed 
and treated as if it were an entity divorced from 
the patient’s life, home, job and _ personality. 
Patients are treated with tonics and pills; and, 
if these fail, they are sent for physical examina- 
tion, innumerable tests and X-rays, as if only their 
bodies were ill. 

Doubts have been growing about this idea 
(called, inscrutably, the ‘mechanismic concept’) 
of disease; but it is only within the past three or 
four years that the stress theory of disease has 
grudgingly been recognised as a subject for 
occasional articles in the medical press, and such 
articles on it are still so rare that many doctors 
(not to mention their patients) may have had their 
introduction to it in the recent series of articles 
in the Sunday Times. 

Stress, the writer said, ‘may be defined as the 
internal or resisting force brought into being in 
the ‘1uman organism by interaction with its 
environment.’ The arrival of mother-in-law to stay 
may be a strain: the resistance to her visit creates 
stress in daughter-in-law; and this stress may 
manifest itself ‘in disturbances of thought, feeling 
and behaviour, and disturbances of bodily func- 
tion and structure. These may be brief and 
insignificant, or so persistent and troublesome as 
to constitute an illness. Those illnesses in which 
stress is the principal cause are collectively called 
the stress disorders.’ 

It is hard to understand why, at a time when 
every wonder drug has had its day, so little has 
been heard about the research which has been 
done on stress: notably by Harold Wolff, in New 
York. How many people here, for example, know 
the story of ‘Tom’ who, owing to a childhood 
accident to his gullet, had to swallow food through 
a tube directly into his stomach; this giving Dr. 
Wolff the idea of studying the effect of emotienal 
stress on the stomach lining? Tom was told he 
was being sacked from his job; immediately his 
stomach went sick. Similar types of experiment 
with a variety of patients have since revealed the 
close relationship between emotional stress and 
the physical symptoms of skin and heart diseases, 
asthma, and other illnesses. 

In Canada, Hans Selye has done even more 
elaborate experiments on the effect of stress on 
animals; for example, by subjecting rats to 
‘frustrating experiences—not, as he shows in his 
The Stress of Life,* anthropomorphic whimsy : 

In such tests, the animals are forcefully 


immobilised, so that they cannot run around 
freely; this causes them to struggle, and to be- 


INGLIS 


come very angry. A rat wants to have his own 
way just like a human being, and does not like 
to be prevented from doing what he wants to do. 
I thought this kind of frustration and struggle 
would come about as close to the most common 
Stress situations as we can come in rats. 

The results amply confirmed Selye’s view of 
the interaction of emotional and bodily changes. 

Selye’s theory of stress is complicated, and at 
times puffed up. He has succeeded in The Stress 
of Life in his design to reduce it to ‘generally 
understandable language,’ but he does not always 
succeed in raising it to readability. Still, it deserves 
attention, and the general conclusions emerge 
clearly: that it is stress, which he defines as the 
general wear and tear of life, rather than disease 
which should first concern us; disease often being 
merely a reminder that excessive loads of stress 
have been allowed to accumulate. 

This does not mean, Selye insists, that stress is 
necessarily harmful: on the contrary, it is ‘the 
spice of life, for any emotion, any activity, causes 
it.. Nor, of course, is it a question of simple 
addition, straw added to straw—mother-in-law 
arriving, baby teething, husband faithless—that 
breaks the back of resistance to ill-health; some 
stresses cancel each other out, and sufferers from 
neurotic symptoms may lose them when threat- 
ened by real danger, as psychiatrists found in 
London during the blitz. Still, for simplicity’s sake 
the camel's back metaphor is useful; it emphasises 
that illness is precipitated by an accumulation of 
straws, rather than caused by the last straw; and 
it indicates that the aim of medicine should 
accordingly be diverted, in the case of the stress 
disorders, away from the study of what produces 
symptoms, to the study of what breeds any un- 
necessary and excessive load of stress. 

Quoting Matthew Arnold— 

Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery 

—Selye claims it is now well established ‘that the 
mere fact of knowing what hurts you has an 
inherent curative value’; and that this has been 
further demonstrated by psychoanalysis. If the 
psychoanalysts take this proffered hand, the 
reconciliation could have profound consequences 
for medicine. Until recently, the orthodox 
Freudians tended to hold aloof from everyday 
health problems. They feared that too much atten- 
tion to the physical symptoms of neurosis might 
distract attention from the main objectives of 
analysis; they regarded day-to-day treatment 
through psychotherapy with the indulgent con- 
tempt that many consultants have for physio- 
therapy or osteopathy; and the result was the 
growth of a false dichotomy between mind and 
body. 

" There is now a trend away from this party line, 
led by Franz Alexander of the Chicago school, 
the author of a standard work on psychosomatic 
illness. In his latest book* Alexander's concern is 
to consider how Freudian principles can best be 
translated into normal medical practice, through 
the medium of  ‘psychoanalytically-oriented 
psychotherapy.” The phrase is hideous; but this 





* THe STRESS OF LiFe. By Hans Selye. (Longmans, 
18s.) 


+ PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. By Franz 
Alexander. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 
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is not entirely Alexander's fault. The Pavlovian 
school objects, reasonably enough, to the Freud- 
ians’ attempt to appropriate the simple word 
‘psychotherapy’ as their own, particularly as no 
two Freudians agree on what it means; and it is 
consequently necessary for each school to attach 
its own label to the term. 

Alexander is up against even more resistance 
than Selye, because the notion is rapidly gaining 
ground in the profession here that Freudian 
psychotherapy is bunk. Professor Eysenck, the 
main polemicist of the Pavlovian school, has been 
arguing there is nothing in the way of scientific 
evidence to show that psychotherapy does any 
good. Nor is there; for the obvious reason that 
whereas physical symptoms, temperature and 
blood pressure, can be measured by objective 
standards, emotional symptoms cannot. But this 
is not an argument that emotional symptoms do 
not exist; love and hate continue, even if they 
have never been scientifically assessed with con- 
trol groups. And if the evidence of Wolff, Selye 
and others show how the stresses connected with 
the emotions can affect bodily health, it follows 
that the various schools of psychology should 
cease the embittered warfare characteristic of 
Glover's assault on Jung, and Eysenck’s on Glover 
(amusing though they were), and get down instead 
to a little fruitful collaboration. 

That collaboration is in the air is suggested by 
a third important work to be published here 
recently: Ruth L. Munroe’s Schools of Psycho- 
analytic Thought.t The author describes it as ‘an 
exposition, critique and attempt at integration,’ 
her design being to give a fair deal to all the 
branches which have grown out of the original 
Freudian stem (she does not deal with the Pav- 
lovian side). Her determination to be fair leads to 
tedious quests for definition, tiresome semantics, 
and irritating use of italics, and her attempt to 
split herself into two people, expositor and critic, 
is laughable; but the book is honest, readable 
(when she lets it go) and a heartening sign that 
there may be an end to the process of fission which 
has done so much damage to the analysts’ cause. 
The differences between them are not that great. 

These three books reflect a new trend. They 
suggest that the time is now coming when the dis- 
coveries of research workers in what have been 
regarded as separate and often rival fields may 
find common ground—as they have already done 
in the work of Selye. It may well be that the 
Selye line will be the most profitable to pursue, 
in the immediate future; the public is probably 
ready to accept the stress theory—treadier, indeed, 
than the profession. Everybody who examines 
himself and his acquaintances can recognise its 
application, from mother-in-law disease upwards. 
The GP, too, who is heartily tired of pill and tonic 
medicine, only needs a gentle push to turn himself 
back into the family doctor—who held the stress 
theory as a matter of common knowledge and 
common sense. The consultants will be harder to 
move; they have become too remote, ceasing to 
regard patients as personalities; and the medical 
schools, with their vested interests in traditional 
syllabi, will be hardest to shake of all. But shaken 
they are soon going to be, if these three books are 
any indication. 





tScHOOLS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THOUGHT. By 
Ruth L. Munroe. (Hutchinson Medical Publications, 


42s.) 
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After the years of waiting, the moment has arrived for your 4 5 2 & 9 : 36 
Canadian or American holiday. Naturally enough, you want 


it to be perfect from the start. Travel by White Empress liner 

























By ROBERT HANCOCK 


; : ay NYONE who believes that it takes real talent 
assures your pleasure. The latest in lavish comfort is joined i. earn £20,000 a year on the British stage 


At long last to a tradition of superlative service—while ahead of you lies should go to the Prince of Wales theatre in Lon- 


the 1000 mile welcome to the New World of the majestic gy oer tat rnc psd ww Sapa: 
St. Lawrence River. can't sing, I can’t dance and I can’t act.’ She may 
, ; " — ie tgs now say that again. Some have tried to explain 
i} When you disembark, Canadian Pacific trains are waiting Sabrina’s success in the claptrap of the couch- 
L to take you on to your final destination. You find that they doctors, ‘A Mother symbol in an age of universal 
, insecurity.” A more practical explanation is to be 
found at No. 148a Lambeth Walk, London, SE, 
Empress herself invited you to take for granted. the business HQ of Mr. Joe Matthews, Sabrina’s 
Svengali. Here, Mr. Matthews, who is Sabrina’s 
| manager and personal adviser, runs a small photo- 
grapher’s shop, flanked by an undertaker’s and a 
supplier of hot and jellied eels. 

Mr. Matthews, who was born forty-five years 


fully maintain the levels of comfort and service which the 


tr es ok woes inn 


ago in Lambeth, has been Sabrina’s manager for 
two years. He took the job when many people 7 
i in show business were wondering if Sabrina would 

! be better off if she became Norma Sykes again ‘ 
and went back to Mum in Blackpool. She had just , 


finished a mediocre music-hall tour and had 
parted from her agent. Her main asset was the 
41-inch bust that had become famous in the 
Arthur Askey TV series, where she used show- 
business’s time-tested gimmick of being the 
beautiful dumb blonde who never says a word. 3 

She had had plenty of publicity, some of it not " 
very helpful. Before she reached TV, Miss Sykes 
had copied her chesty colleague Miss Monroe in 


















posing for a photographer in the nude. One of in 

these pictures was used on the back of a pack 1 
} of playing cards featuring fifty-one other gc 
i prominent ladies. Out shopping with her Mum, ? 
DE Norma discovered that a Chelsea shop was selling 
tj these cards. She made a scene in the shop and ”— 
tt tore up the cards. ‘We are not very keen to recall gr: 
: i that incident,’ said Mr. Matthews. a | 
ai Once Sabrina was managed by Joe that sort of gla 
publicity vanished, and she followed the surpris- ph 
iy ingly strict discipline that show business demands. act 
If she went to a party, reception, night club or : 
ie: dance Joe went too. When a boy friend took her bet 
; out Joe was in the party. If anyone had a business She 
| proposition to make Joe handled it with the An 
i shrewdness that is implicit in his sharp, un- Enc 
a) expectedly weather-beaten face that is a Cockney ask: 
Hi copyright. the 
Under Joe’s guidance Sabrina is an even greater Sees 
Hi success with the press. ‘I discovered that I had a her 
ii flair for publicity when I was working in the West ts 
End as a stage manager. I met Schnozzle Durante afte 
i] and I noticed that a horse called Durante was M 
H {i : : running at Kempton. So I told Schnoz to send Sabr 
H : . a telegram to the jockey saying, “Keep his nose yellc 
| | Ask your travel agent for further information in front and if it’s like mine he'll win by a mile.” a 
| I It won by fourteen feet and the papers splashed ot 
/ 


7 € the telegram big. num 
# ‘After that I became friendly with a lot of Or 

American acts and I fixed for them to go to the fetes 

right clubs and places when they were here and 100 | 


I got them Bourbon.’ To make ends meet when oy t 
of 3, 


H H the Yanks weren't over here, Joe opened his 
IS with you all the Way photographic and pubiic relations business in of th 
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Lambeth and sold pictures of his friends the stars. 
Since he has been Sabrina’s manager he has added 
the words ‘Photographer Extraordinary’ to his 
notepaper. 

‘All the stunts I have pulled to get Sabrina 
publicity are old gimmicks, but they've worked.’ 
He insured her bust for £100,000. ‘It would need 
an earthquake to collect a penny really.’ Then 
there is that romance with American film star 
Steve Cochran. Speculation whether Sabrina would 
be at the airport to meet or see Mr. Cochran off 
put balance-of-payment crises, mine disasters and 
other trivia in their rightful places on the inside 
pages of newspapers. 

Then there was the day that Sabrina walked 
out of the Woman of the Year lunch at the Savoy 
Hotel because she wasn’t allowed to make a 
speech. ‘That’s a bit of a complicated story but 
as far as I remember it went like this. She had 
been a great success making a speech at the 
Variety Club lunch; it was splendid corn—I wrote 
it. I reckoned that it would be better publicity 
next time if she didn’t speak. So when a 
countess or something asked her to speak at this 
Savoy lunch I made all sorts of impossible 
demands like them hiring a special plane to bring 
her down from Blackpool. Finally they dropped 
the idea of her speaking. Anyway, she went to the 
lunch and after the coffee got up and walked out. 
All the press followed and she told them how 





hurt she was that she hadn't been able to make a 
“Thank You” speech, so she made it to them. It 
got well reported, which was more than the other 
speeches did.’ 

Some of the big Sabrina stories are unplanned, 
and are due to quick-witted reporters or photo- 
graphers. “Take that time she was a bit playful at 
a party and crushed Steve Cochran's champagne 
glass in her hand. It was dead coincidental that a 
photographer got pictures that showed her 
actually cracking the glass.’ 

Sometimes Sabrina accidentally makes a story 
better than planned. ‘Take that Ascot business. 
She went down there as a gag with a reporter. 
Anyway, while she is walking outside the Royal 
Enclosure she wants to go to the Ladies, so she 
asks a uniformed geezer where it is. He points to 
the Royal Enclosure and his mate on the gate 
sees him point, reckons she must be OK, and lets 
her in without a badge. Fortunately some 
reporters spotted her coming out of the Enclosure 
afterwards.’ 

Mr. Matthews is a great man for detail in 
Sabrina’s publicity. When she bought a £2,700 
yellow and white Chevrolet he got the registration 
number S 41. ‘Cost me a fiver, some geezer in 
Scotland fixed it with the man who owned the 
number originally.’ 

One of Sabrina’s profitable sidelines is opening 
fetes, shops and stately homes. She gets around 
100 guineas and expenses for this work, which 
can be dangerous. In Liverpool recently a crowd 
of 3,000 nearly pushed her through the window 
of the shop she was opening. Joe turned down 
an offer from a C. of E. parson that Sabrina 
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should read the lesson. ‘I never get the kid mixed 
up in religion or politics.’ 

Mr. Matthews is reticent about two things. ‘I 
wouldn't like to say whether I think the kid’s 
got talent. Let's put it this way, I think the bust 
attracts "em and then they realise that she has a 
beautiful face as well.’ Then there is the question 
about money. ‘I get my expenses, of course, but 
I'm not saying what I get otherwise. Put it this 
way, the kid gets a bigger slice of her income than 
most. You knew what I mean. There are so many 
people shredding some stars’ salaries that their 
pay packets look like a bowl of sauerkraut.’ 

Mr. Matthews is confident about Sabrina’s 





future. ‘She’s only twenty-one and has lots of 
time. We have work fixed in films, TV and variety 
until 1960.” 

Apart from her work and a fondness for the 
better type of night club, Sabrina has few interests, 
“You may say she is definitely not intellectually 
inclined. I’ve only known her to write one letter 
and that was to me.’ This lack of outside interests 
saddens Joe. ‘Do you know, I’ve got her invita- 
tions to parties at which there have been dukes, 
lords and earls, but it wasn’t a success. 

‘She would talk to them for a bit but they never 
seemed to get real friendly. They didn’t seem to 
have much in common.’ 


Item: Twenty New Ropes 


The second of a series of articles on the Indian Mutiny, compiled from the Spectator 
of 1857. 


FTER the rumblings of revolt at Meerut it is 

surprising that the European garrison were 
taken so much unawares; but even after the event 
the Bombay correspondent of The Times (whose 
account the Spectator, after remarking that ‘it is 
not perfectly accurate in detail but is effective 
in the coup d’q@il,’ quotes in extenso) has a slightly 
shocked air : 

Up to this time disaffection had shown 
itself only through incendiary fires in the 
lines, hardly a night passing without one or 
more conflagrations. But on the tenth it 
appeared at once in all its unsuspected 
strength. Towards evening on that day, while 
many of the Europeans were at church, for 
it was Sunday, the men of the two Native 
infantry regiments, the Eleventh and the 
Third, as if by previous concert assembled 
together in armed and tumultuous bodies 
upon the parade ground. Several officers 
hurried from their quarters to endeavour to 
pacify them. Colonel Finnis was one of the 
first to arrive and was the first victim of the 
outbreak. He was shot down while addressing 
a party of the Twentieth which is said to 
have been the foremost regiment in the 
mutiny. Other officers fell with the colonel 
or in the terrible moments that ensued; for 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry poured out 
of their quarters to join the insurgent in- 
fantry, and the whole body, now thoroughly 
committed to the wildest excesses, rushed 
through the Native lines of the cantonment, 
slaying, burning and destroying. Every house 
was fired and every English man, woman or 
child that fell in the way was pitilessly 
massacred. 

The Meerut chaplain was even more astonished : 


On reaching the church I found buggies and 
carriages driving away in great confusion 
and a body of people running to me and 
pointing to a column of fire in the direction 
of the city. Frequent shots were heard and 
the distant cries of a large mob. . . . The 
inhabitants of the Suddur Bazaar and city 
committed atrocities far greater than those of 
the Sepoys; as the case of Captain 
M'Donald’s wife whom they pursued some 
distance and frightfully mutilated, and of 
Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the 


11th Native Infantry, who was murdered in 
her garden, her clothes having been set on 
fire before she was shot and cut to pieces. 
Delhi was the logical place for the mutineers to 
make for: 

The mutineers are said to have arrived at 
Delhi on Monday the eleventh and to have 
gone first to the cantonment. They then called 
upon the Native regiments there to join them 
in resisting the design of the government to 
convert them to Christianity. The call was 
immediately responded to; the 38th setting 
the example and murdering their officers, and 
the rest promptly followed. Some of the 
Europeans escaped across the Jumna but the 
rest it is deeply feared including the ladies 
and children have been brutally murdered. 





A boy of nineteen writes to his sister an account 
of his escape: 

Well, it must have been five o’clock in the 
afternoon when all of a sudden the Sepoys 
who were with us in the main guard and on 
whom we had been depending to defend us 
in case of attack began firing upon us in 
every direction; a most awful scene, as you 
may imagine, then ensued—people running 
in every possible way to try and escape. I, 
as luck would have it, with a few other fel- 
lows ran up a kind of slope that leads to the 
officers’ quarters and thence mid a storm of 
bullets to one of the embrasures of the 
bastion. It is perfectly miraculous how I 
escaped being hit; no end of poor fellows 
were knocked down all about and all too by 
their men; it is really awful to think of it. 
However on arriving at the embrasure all 
at once the idea occurred to me of jumping 
down into the ditch from the rampart (one 
would have thought it madness at any other 
time) and so try and get out by scaling the 
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opposite side: but just as I was in the act 
of doing so I heard screams from a lot of 
unfortunate women who were in the officers’ 
quarters imploring for help. I immediately 
with a few other fellows who like me were 
going to escape the same way ran back to 
them and though the attempt appeared hope- 
less we determined to see if we could not take 
them with us. Some of them, poor creatures, 
were wounded with bullets. However we 
made a rope of handkerchiefs and some of 
us jumping down first into the ditch caught 
them as they dropped, to break the fall. Then 
came the difficulty of dragging them up the 
Opposite bank: however, by God's will we 
succeeded after nearly half an hour’s labour, 
and why no Sepoys came and shot every one 
of us while getting across all this time is a 
perfect mystery. The murdering was going on 
below all this time, and nothing could have 
been easier. 








A Doctor reports his experiences on the same 
occasion: 

I proceeded naked as I was born towards 
Kurnaul in the hope that I might overtake 
the officers and ladies who had fled in that 
direction, but before I had proceeded a mile 
I saw two sowars, who had evidently failed 
in overtaking their officers. They rode up to 
me with drawn swords and exclaimed 
‘Ferungee! Hy! Maro, Maro!’ I threw my- 
self in a supplicating position and being 
intimate with the Mahommedan religion and 
speaking the Hindustani, I commenced utter- 
ing the most profound praises in behalf of 
their prophet Mahomet, and begging they 
would spare my life if they believed that 
Imam Mendhee would come to judge the 
world. I made every moral appeal to them 
(after escaping the first cut they made at my 
throat, which I did by falling down—they 
being mounted could not well reach me), my 
entreaties were listened to, and they let me go 
saying, ‘Had you not asked for mercy in the 
name of the prophet you should have died 
like the rest of the Kaffirs.’ 

The worst that might have befallen him was 
apparently nothing compared with the fate of 
the unfortunates who remained behind: 

The daughter of an English clergyman was 
driven through the streets of Delhi naked 
then subjected to unspeakable outrages by 
an infuriated soldiery and afterwards cut to 
pieces with swords. An English lady in the 
same city was suspended by the feet naked 
and hacked to pieces. Six European ladies 
had taken refuge in a room; one of them 
very young and beautiful, concealed herself 
under a sofa; the other five were subjected 
to outrage by the mutinous soldiery and then 
beheaded. The blood trickled under the sofa, 
the young female concealed there betrayed 
herself by uttering a shriek. She was seized 
and taken to the harem of the king of Delhi. 


The garrisons and inhabitants of the other main 
centres were compelled to rely on the promptitude 
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of their commanders and their own resources. The 
precautions taken by individuals varied consider- 
ably. In Calcutta : 

The Europeans have been called out as 
volunteers. We were all paraded this morning 
at daylight and I believe I am to be elected 
Captain of my company, the crack one of the 
whole lot, coming as we do from the fashion- 
able part of the town, and consisting nearly 
all of English and Americans. The latter have 
come forward nobly and are most useful, 
having nearly all been drilled. Those in my 
company are good, honest, hearty men with 
all the good qualities of Englishmen. . 
Of course we are all much excited about it 
and none more so than myself, I intend my 
company to be the crack one of the lot. Six 
squads of mine numbering sixty men are 
without a single half-caste, so I doubt not 





who in hot sun feel sand beneath your limbs 
and crunch it in your sandwiches, remember 
London in August. 

I have discovered another August pleasure in 
London, and that is to walk in the evening light 
around the new council estates. Some of the latest 
are magnificent, and when one compares their 
openness, lightness, grass and trees, and carefully 
related changes of scale from tall blocks to small 
blocks, with the prison-like courts of artisans’ 
dwellings of earlier ages, one realises that some 
things are better than they were. ‘The awful 
equality of it all is frightening,’ a friend said to 
me. And that is true. If you are lucky enough to 
have one of these new workers’ flats, there is not 
much chance of showing individuality. You will 
take your washing to the launderette on the 
ground floor with everyone else. Your kitchen will 
have the same units as everyone else’s; your 
rooms will be the same as your neighbour’s; only 
in the curtains you hang across the sheets of glass 
will you be able to be different. But there are 
compensations. There are light and air, and the 
shrieks of children, instead of echoing against 
brick walls, are dispersed in open space. 

On the Loughborough Estate at Brixton, which 
is one of the best and latest, there are rows of 
charming two-storey houses each with a private 
garden, and these have the old South London 
look. Rising among them at just the right dis- 
tance away to dispel any sense of oppression are 
tall concrete and glass blocks which turn out to 
be two-storey houses built on top of one another. 
The test of these building estates from the visitor’s 
point of view rather than from that of somebody 
who lives in them, is whether they make you feel 
like a number or whether they make you feel like 
a human being when you walk about in them. 
One, which looked forbidding from the main 
road, but turned out to be human and charmingly 
proportioned and varied in colour and texture 
of brick, was off the Wandsworth Road in South 
Lambeth, occupying the site of what used to be 
Cavandish Grove, and is now Darsley Way. 

The Cremorne Estate, near World’s End in 


. 7ou who read these lines by curling water, 
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that we could thrash about a thousand 


Sepoys. 
Meanwhile at Tirhoot: 

Martial law has been declared throughout 
the district; and Holmes at Segowley is hang- 
ing right and left mostly Sepoys returned 
from the scene of action laden with booty. 
Those that belong to the insurgent regiments 
will be hanged unless they are away on leave. 
This has had a very salutary effect, and the 
niggers are in a great funk. 

And another letter says: 

Holmes is stringing up the fellows like a 
brick. Venables at Azimghur is at the head 
of 150 soldiers (natives) and doing good ser- 
vice in the disturbed villages. He has hung 
a lot of rebels and sent an indent for twenty 
new ropes a few days ago. 





Chelsea, which was done by the Chelsea Borough 
Council, is another which provides a quiet walk 
among grass and houses which are of pleasant 
texture and to human scale. The showpiece of all 
these estates and the most daring is that along the 
river at Pimlico. Compared with the cell-like 
gloom of Dolphin Square, these huge, highly 
coloured honeycombs, set among new small 
houses and grass and trees, are the difference 
between prose and poetry. From the river they 
may look forbidding and a bit self-conscious, but 
once you are walking about in them, especially 
in the evening light, you find yourself in a new 
world. It is hygienic, egalitarian and frightening, 
but it has a beauty and can never deteriorate into 
the squalor of the parts of Pimlico it has replaced. 
Go to the Stanley Arms, which is its public house 
(neo-Regency inside and a clientele consisting of 
workers and New Statesmanish young architects 
with their girls in tight trousers and mares’-tails), 
and sit outside the Terrace Bar, looking over a 
thrilling children’s playground full of psychologi- 
cal tunnels and inhibition-releasing platforms, to 
the really exquisite low block called Elgar House 
opposite and flanked by the spacious, airy new 
blocks. These were built by the Westminster City 
Council. You are in a new, exciting world. Maybe 
it has no place for someone like me, but it gives 
one hope for modern architecture. Incidentally, 
the brick Victorian school and church in the midst 
of it look quite at home. 

There is no doubt that the local councils have 
shown more enterprise and imagination in their 
estates than has the LCC. Let us hope that when 
that increasingly unpopular body is shorn of some 
of its powers, housing, at any rate inside London, 
will revert to local councils. The local councils 
know about local conditions, and the trouble with 
the LCC is that it is an unwieldy body out of 
touch with the people in the middle of London. It 
is essentially suburban. Most of its permanent 
administrators are worthy and conscientious 
people who live on the Metropolitan or the 
Southern Railway, who travel out to Avenues 
where they are most public-spirited members of 
their local communities, but they are essentially 
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commuters; they go into County Hall, work very 
hard and then travel back to their leafy homes. 
Those who live in London are too little regarded 
by them. They think of public parks and roadside 
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horticulture as something to be seen from a 
motor-car or a bus; they are, unwittingly, the chief 
vandals in London today. This is because very 
few of them are Londoners. 


Imbroglio in Oman 


By 


HERE were perhaps twenty or thirty little 
Y pont sed, They lay scattered and derelict 
on the hot stone floor of the circular tower which 
crowns, or until lately crowned, the ponderous 
citadel of Nizwa. They were smaller, but heavier 
and more obsdlete, than croquet balls. In Decem- 
ber, 1955, when for a few days I had the run of 
the fortress they were once intended to defend, I 
took them for granted. They were stage properties, 
the sort of quaint yet characteristic survivals 
which you expect to find in a captured rebel 
stronghold in Central Oman: rather like the 
aspidistras in old-fashioned English boarding 
houses, or the cuspidors in backward American 
hotels. 

Looking back at these unexpended missiles, 
which nobody down the centuries had bothered 
to tidy up, to melt down, to loot, or to put to 
any purpose, I-see in them the pattern of an un- 
finished game. In Oman all forms of arms and 
ammunition have a talismanic value. If your 
father is a man of substance, you start carrying a 
little musket and wearing a dagger and a bandolier 
before you are out of your teens. How often, at 
that stage or later, you use these weapons for any 
offensive purpose I do not know; I slightly suspect 
that many smoothbores in Oman are comparable 
to many yachting caps at Cowes. But war, or 
anyhow petty strife, is the national game; you do 
not put cannon balls away in case anyone wants 
to go on playing with them. 

Now the Venoms have stooped and finished 
that particular game. The great fly-blown tower, 
where two grinning Muscati riflemen held up the 
Imam’s captured fiag for me to photograph, is 
rubble, though I doubt if rockets will have made 
much impression on the main keep far below it, 
which has twenty-foot-thick stone walls. The 
question that interests me is: why was the game 
resumed? 

© * * 

I have been in Russia for the last five weeks 
and cannot claim to be well briefed on events in 
Oman; but I suspect that I should find them easier 
to understand if I had not accompanied the 
Sultan’s last foray against the Imam. 

What happened on that exhilarating occasion 
was this: The Saudis were evicted from Buraimi 
in the autumn of 1955 by Trucial Oman Levies 
(now redesignated Trucial Oman Scouts) operat- 
ing on behalf of the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and 
by one of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman’s four 
small private armies; this action reasserted the 
sovereign rights of both rulers in debatable or 
anyhow often debated territory. Their forces were 
commanded by British officers, and the capture of 
the oasis was in fact an unwontedly clear-cut 
expression of British policy in that part of the 
world. 

It brought to light documentary and other 
evidence of Saudi intrigues with the Imam of 
Oman. These had as their object the detachment 
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of Oman from the Sultan’s territories. Were Oman 
to become an independent enclave under Saudi 
protection, the British oil company which holds 
an important concession at Fahud (about fifty 
miles south-west of Nizwa, as the crow flies) 
would have faced expropriation or its de facto 
equivalent. The Sultan decided to put a stop to 
all this nonsense by subduing the dissident and 
compromised Imam. _ 


He used for this purpose the Muscat and Oman 
Field Force, the newest and best equipped of his 
tiny armies; it had been raised at the behest, and 
at the expense, of the oil company. Its strength 
was 350 all ranks. The standard of training was 
not high, but the officers were good and the men 
keen. Four ancient mountain guns and a section 








of three-inch mortars travelled in three-ton lorries; 
the riflemen rode in Land-Rovers. The force pos- 
sessed three or four short-range wireless sets, but 
as it dashed forward into the Omani highlands it 
had no more organisation on its line of com- 
munication than a pack of beagles has. 


And it did dash forward. After concentrating 
at Ibri it did an easy stage to Fahud. Thence we 
swanned across the trackless desert over some 
rough going to the foothills south of Nizwa. On 
the second night out of Fahud we camped just 
north of Firq, where the only shot of the cam- 
paign was fired at us from the fort which the RAF 
have been attacking. Soon after dawn next day 
we drove into a sullen but submissive Nizwa; the 
Imam had climbed down a rope out of an 
embrasure in the citadel during the night and 
made a strategical withdrawal on a donkey. 


Up till that time only one car, the property of 
an influential scallywag called Suleiman bin 
Hamyar, had been seen in the rugged valleys of 
which Nizwa is the emotional centre; and our 
forty-odd vehicles, moving swiftly under a pall 
of dust, must have numbed the spirit of resistance 
in tribesmen who possibly look fiercer than they 
are. 


Buteven if the Imam’s adherents had kept their 
heads and laid ambushes (to which their territory 
lends itself) they had nothing but old muskets and 
a few modern rifles. The Muscat and Oman Field 
Force, with its brens and its mortars and its little 
Kiplingesque cannons (and with bombers stand- 
ing by at Sharjah in case we got into serious 
trouble), ought to have been able to look after 
itself. The lesson of that operation seemed to be 
that, if you wanted to overawe Imams, this was 
the way to do it. 
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Why, less than two years later, has the Sultan 
felt obliged to call in British help? And why, 
apparently at the drop of a hat, has it been given 
and the RAF committed to a long-drawn-out 


programme of fort-bashing and leaflet-dropping? 
What started it all? 


The first thing that seems to have happened was 
an attack by the Imam’s men on a detachment of 
the Sultan’s forces stationed at Firq; the attack 
was successful and four or five vehicles and some 
tents were captured. Firq is the gateway to Nizwa, 
a narrow defile through which the track and the 
river-bed pass only five miles south of the Imam’s 
stronghold. A small, isolated force left there for 
purposes of internal security must be a hostage to 
fortune at the best of times, and in a region where 
turbulence has been endemic for centuries an 
incident of this kind ought not to have immediate 
international repercussions. 


Then there have lately been references to some 
transport, including a bulldozer, captured from 
the oil company. This seems to have happened 
north of Nizwa, and presumably involved a party 
working on the track which leads over the moun- 
tains to the coast. Here again it is difficult to see 
a casus belli in a disturbing contretemps. 


The two occurrences may have had, and been 
known to have, a sinister and far-reaching 
significance. But intelligence from Oman is scanty 
and unreliable; it can, I think, reach Her Majesty's 
Government only through the British Consul- 
General in Muscat or from the Sultan, who has 
an ex-Sudan civil servant as his Foreign Minister. 
One would have expected reports from such 
sources to be very alarming and very well 
authenticated before, in the light of them, the 
RAF was ordered to take action which has kept 
Oman in the world’s headlines since it began. 


What I find it impossible to see, and difficult to 
imagine, is any real grounds for the alarm which 
must have prompted our intervention in Oman, 
The Imam, and his more formidable brother 
Talib, are doubtless ill-disposed and unruly; they 
have never been anything else. But to be a Venom- 
worthy menace you must have something better 
than cannon-balls to be menacing with. No roads 
lead into Oman. Buraimi. was for centuries the 
landward gate to the region, for the simple reason 
that no large caravan coming across the desert 
from what is now Saudi Arabia could get enough 
water anywhere else. 


With Buraimi secured, and with the Wadi 
Semail (the northward outlet through the moun- 
tains) debouching into territory dominated by the 
Sultan, it is inconceivable (to me) that the Imam 
and his associates, nourished only by small-scale 
smuggling and gun-running, should in eighteen 
months have exchanged a status of discredited 
impotence for an irredentism beyond the control 
of the Sultan's forces. 


* * . 


I may be talking nonsense; but—going only by 
my own brief experience of Oman and by what 
has been published about the current operations 
—I would guess that the whole affair was started 
by an unnecessary flap: that the unnecessary flap 
was followed by an unnecessarily bold decision: 
and that British forces are now committed to a 
campaign which is not only politically undesirable 
but militarily superfluous. 























Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HAVE been asked which is the best of the 
| themed gadgets on the market for simplifying 
the making of ice; and it is a subject with which I 
feel singularly well fitted to deal. 

My refrigerator has only one compartment for 
the manufacture of ice. With it was supplied the 
standard steel tray, divided into sections, which 
provides ten good, sizable ice cubes. The trouble 
is to get them out. To begin with, the tray is 
always frozen fast into the compartment. It can- 
not be pulled out by the handle because the 
handle is designed to come off at the lightest tug. 
A knife has to be inserted under the tray and 
hammered in with a frying pan (or whatever hap- 
pens to be handy) until the tray works loose—a 
hazardous and sometimes a disabling process. 

The tray has then to be transferred to the sink 
and held upside down under the hot-water tap 
until the ice is loosened. Often, not more than 
three or four cubes may be needed, but when one 
falls out they all fall out, and by some defiance 
of natural laws they are too big to be fitted back 
again, so that ice-making has to start afresh—a 
slow business when the cold taps are running 
tepid, as they usually are when one really wants 
ice. 

I had for a long time, therefore, envied the 
owners of the various specialised ice trays that are 
on the market; and in the height of the hot spell 
I assembled three of them for a trial. One (which 
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I found in a cupboard, where somebody must 
have left it behind years ago) consisted of loose 
plastic cups, which can fit into the standard tray. 
The second (a present) was a plastic tray operating 
on the same principle as the steel one, but 
designed to manufacture a couple of dozen small 
ice cubes. The third (which I bought) was a rub- 
ber gadget that produced ice-marbles, about the 
size of bull’s-eyes, which could be squeezed out 
of their sockets by an action resembling gouging 
somebody's eye out. 

The loose plastic cups were quickly abandoned. 
They stuck to the tray just as firmly as the tray 
stuck to its container; and to get the ice out of 
them they, too, had to be put under the tap—not 
worth the trouble. 

The plastic tray was a fiend. To begin with it 
would not make ice consistently: the water in 
the middle compartments would freeze while the 
water at the extremities remained liquid, and 
getting the ice out was a damp business. In theory, 
gentle bending of the plastic tray was supposed 
to loosen the ice cubes, and so it did—but again, 
not consistently. Some would shoot out musically 
in different directions; others would refuse to be 
detached. And the cubes were of such a fiddling 
size that by the time the last had been extracted, 
the first had melted away. 

Presumably because rubber has _ insulating 
qualities, the water in the ball-ice maker took an 
intolerable time a-freezing. In my fridge it never 
froze right through; on turning the gadget upside 
down water would drip from it depressingly. To 
gouge out the ice pressure had to be exerted 
between thumb and forefinger; which meant that 
the marble, when it was finally ejected, shot forth 
as if projected from a catapult, often bounding 
out of the designated container and rolling away 
under the refrigerator; or—if propelled directly 
into some liquid—splashing everybody within 
range, 

I am glad to be able to report that I have since 
found the solution. It consists of a steel tray, 
fitting into a compartment in the refrigerator, 
which produces ten good, sizable ice cubes. 

+» * + 


Those of us who made an acquaintance with 
West Africa during the war do not, as a rule, 
recall life there with much pleasure. But there 
was one compensation which I have often missed 
during heatwaves since—never more than in the 
recent one: fresh lime juice. 

With all respects to the flourishing Mr. Rose, 
the difference between the fresh juice and the 
bottled variety one buys in the shops is even 
greater than the difference between, say, omnge 
juice and orange squash. And unless memory is 
playing tricks, there is no finer thirst-quencher 
than fresh lime. Admittedly, a West African 
thirst is quite something; and the finer the thirst, 
the more one is apt to feel exaggerated gratitude 
to the quencher. But I am prepared to go on 
record that limes are out on their own in this 
field. 

But I have been unable to find any in London 
during the past few weeks. Does anybody know 
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if they are obtainable and where? I am not in- 
terested in the occasional special lots to be found 
at absurd prices: is there any regular source? 

According to jhe redoubtable Mr. Gilbert 
Harding, who has been campaigning on this same 
count in the last few weeks, the reason we can’t 
get limes is that the fruit merchants say there is 
no demand for them. I cannot believe that there 
is all that great demand for uglifruit, or for pas- 
sion fruit—yet both of them are plentiful on Soho 
stalls. If any importer cares to bring in a crateful 
of limes I will advertise them for him for nowt, 
in this column—provided, of course, he brings 
them in before the summer’s end; they are essen- 
tially a hot-weather drink. And I'll guarantee he 
will not have any left on his hands into the 
bargain. 


Answers to Holiday Questions 

The answers to last week’s questions are: 

1. (a) Jupiter. (b) Buenos Aires. (c) Bradford 
(1951 census). (d) Nutt’s Corner. (e) Charing Cross. 

2. (a) With strong black coffee and a cigar, at 
5 a.m. (b) One: Gibraltar. (c) Rail beats in 40.9 
sec. = m.p.h, (60 ft. rail). (d) Larger end first. 

3. (a) Brandon Thomas. (b) Talbot Baines Reed. 
(c) Francis Bacon. (d) Albert Schweitzer. (e) 
Panurge (Rabelais: Pantagruel). 

4. (a) Hawaiian islands. (b) Streets in Shrewsbury. 
(c) ‘Non-U’ words. (d) Characters at Greyfriars 
School in the ‘Billy Bunter’ series by Frank Richards. 
(e) Bush roses. 

5. (a) Lord Halifax (1633-95). (b) Spinoza. (c) 
Schopenhauer. (d) Attributed to Dr. W. A. Spooner, 
(e) Mark Twain, 

6. (a) The Aral Sea. (b) s = distance fallen by 
body due to gravity; g = 32 ft. per sec. per sec.; t = 
time in secs. (c) Bolivia and Paraguay. (d) Half- 
yearly: two-yearly. (e) Whitehorse. 

7. (a) Universal Postal Union. (b) National Book 
League. (c) Stamped addressed envelope. (d) The 
Runic alphabet (so called from the first six letters). 
(e) Al in Morse. 

8. (a) Tranmere Rovers. (b) St. Mirren. 
Vale. (d) Raith Rovers. (e) Millwall. 

9. (a) Oslo. (b) Gorki. (c) Izmir. 
Street. (e) Mrs. Arthur Miller. 

10. (a) Only from the Bank of England. (b) 
Italian (What will be, will be). (c) Augustus; 
Theodosius. (d). No. (e) 24d. 

11. (a) Between Rockall and Iceland, (b) Just 
south of Berwick upon Tweed, Northumberland. 
(c) Welwyn Garden City and Leighton Buzzard (85 


(c) Port 


(d) O’Connell 


miles). (d) Whitehaven (Paul Jones, 1778). (e) 
Under Milk Wood (Dylan Thomas). 
12. (a) Winston Churchill. (b) Trotsky. (c) E. M. 


Forster. (d) George Hirst to Wilfred Rhodes, Final 
Test Match, Oval, 1902. England needed fifteen runs 
to win when Rhodes (No. 11) came in. They got 
them in singles. (e) Tommy Handley—and others 
in the ITMA show (Ta ta for now). 

13. (a) Office of the Government Whips. (b) 58 
per cent. (c) Furrow-long: the length of the furrow 
in the common field—said to be the distance that 
oxen could be driven before they needed a rest. 
(d) 25 to 31 m.p.h. (e) Before September 3, 1189. 

14. (a) Poets Laureate. (b) Philippine islands. 
(c) Some of Harold Nicolson’s ‘Some People.’ (d) 
Terms used in printing. (e) Makers of toffees. 

15. (a) None. (b) Two: those of Ethiopia and 
Japan. (c) Thirteen. (d) According to tradition, 
probably only John; possibly also Philip. (e) None, 
except Maundy money. ‘Silver’ coins are now 25 
parts nickel, 75 parts copper. 

16. (a) Acton (the pen-names of the Bronté 
sisters). (b) Meshach (the men who were cast into 
the burning fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar). (c) 
Aramis (the Three Musketeers). (d) Grey (sequence 
of Prime Ministers). (e) Bronx (the Boroughs of 
New York City). 

17. (a) Urdu. (b) Idiom. (c) Oxford. (d) Punt. 
(e) Electronic Random Number Indicator Equipment 
(used in the draw for Premium Bond prizes). 
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THE LIBERAL CREED 


Sir,—A lot of people, who like Mr. Christopher 
Hollis, must have wished when he left the House of 
Commons two years ago that he would take the op- 
portunity of seriously interesting himself in politics. 
His review of the new Liberal Yellow Book The Un- 
servile State gives the impression that, for all the good 
his holiday has done him, he might as well be back 
with the Conservative Parliamentary Party. Even an 
MP could be expected to know more about current 
British politics than to say that Liberals have in recent 
by-elections ‘never come within sight of election’ 
(Hereford? North Dorset?), or that Orkney and Shet- 
land is the only seat that Liberals would have won in 
1955 in a three-cornered fight (Montgomeryshire? 
Cardiganshire?). And increases in the Liberal per- 
centage in recent by-elections have been a lot better 
than ‘slight.’ Still, what is really interesting in Mr. 
Hollis’s article is not his facts but his logic, 

Mr. Hollis is one of the many people outside the 
Liberal Party who feel quite certain that they are 
liberals in politics. He finds ‘little, if anything’ to 
quarrel with in the book. And half the present House 
of Commons, so he says (half of the Conservative Par- 
liamentary Party, and half of the Labour) are liberals 
too. He knows a man on the Labour Front Bench who 
told him so. 

Now this is a very familiar claim. It is also, at first 
blush, a frivolous and impertinent one, and it is not 
surprising if the Liberal Party usually refuses to dis- 
cuss it seriously. I should like to break the Party 
tradition by discussing it very seriously indeed. I 
should like to put some questions to Mr. Hollis which, 
I assure him in all honesty, are meant to be neither 
rhetorical nor provocative. They are serious questions, 
and as a British Liberal I should like some serious 
answers to them: 

1. Liberalism is, by pretty common consent, a 
conviction that individual liberty is the first of all 
political criteria and the final political good. (Cf. The 
Unservile State, p. 15 n.) And about half of the pre- 
sent House of Commons—one half of each of the two 
major: parties—are, according to Mr. Hollis, liberals. 
Therefore one half of the present House of Commons 
believe that individual liberty is the first of all politi- 
cal criteria. (Not just one of several political criteria, 
remember: people who think that individual liberty 
is all very well and a nice thing to have around the 
House do not qualify.) Why, then, do these 300-odd 
MPs who allegedly put liberty first consent to work, 
more or less equally matched, in party unity with 
another 300-odd MPs who don’t? If liberty matters, 
politically, more than anything, ought it not to matter 
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more than party allegiance? Or chance of office? Or 
historical causes? 

2. Are the 300-odd MPs who are ‘liberals-really’ 
aware that they are such, and not (as their constitu- 
ents presumably imagine) Conservative or Socialist? 
If they are, does not this smack of fraud at the polls? 
And can it make sense to say that they are not aware? 
How can anyone regard individual liberty as the first 
of all political criteria and not know it? Or does Mr. 
Hollis believe that thinking Liberalism is like talking 
prose? 

3. One half of the House of Commons (dare we 
say a majority?) are in fact ‘liberals,’ and proposals 
for political action made in The Unservile State 
represent modern British Liberalism accurately 
enough. Therefore one half of the present House of 
Commons are in favour of the proposals made in The 
Unservile State, How does it happen, then, that there 
is so little sign of action by Parliament on any of the 
major reforms which The Unservile State demands? 
I list a few of them, at random: 

(i) A House of Commons elected by propor- 
tional representation; (ii) Parliaments for Scot- 
land, Wales and regions of England; (iii) Lord 
Samuel’s Liberties of the Subject Bill; (iv) A 
legislative programme to redistribute private 
property, including co-ownership in industry; 
(v) The abolition of all food and housing sub- 
sidies; (vi) Second and third chances for children 
to enter grammar schools and otherwise qualify 
for a professional education after the age of 
eleven; (vii) A land tax; (viii) Full British mem- 
bership of a European Union. 

There are plenty more. How soon can we hope 
that the 300 and more MPs who, according to Mr. 
Hollis, believe in all these things will dare to join 
with the Liberal Parliamentary Party in speaking their 
minds on the floor of Parliament?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE WATSON 
Editor, The Unservile State 
14a Parks Road, Oxford 


THE BBC’s RUSSIAN SERVICE 
Sir,—I am very pleased that Mr. Gretton has replied, 
and sorry that some of my questions were too 
unprecisely put to elicit the required information. 
May I abstain from further comment until after 
seeing the texts of the broadcasts?—Yours faithfully, 
P. J.D. WILES 
New College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—Between 1950 and 1953 I worked as the BBC’s 
Russian Programme Organiser, I resigned from the 
Corporation in April, 1953, to take up a similar post 
abroad. My professional loyalties are now elsewhere, 
my political views are unchanged. 

Two points, I feel, ought to be made in the present 
controversy : 

(1) Whatever the present line of the BBC’s Russian 
Service may be, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and this particular pudding is being eaten, A 
careful analysis of reports on the listening habits of 
Soviet citizens (emanating both from foreign visitors 
to the USSR and from Soviet people travelling 
abroad) confirms that the BBC is still the most popu- 
lar foreign station broadcasting in Russian. The 
Russians turn to it as to the most trustworthy source 
of news and information in general, 

(2) The explanation of this state of affairs is, I 
think, quite simple. It is the unrivalled excellence of 
the BBC’s news service over which the regional ser- 
vices have, of course, no control. My personal feeling 
has always been that the ‘programmes’—as distinct 
from the news—cannot and do not substantially affect 
the listener's attitude either way. 

The Russians turn to the foreign broadcasting 
agencies to satisfy their growing need for informa- 
tion. If they want light entertainment, music or other 
features they can tune in to their home services. They 
are allergic to all propaganda. 

So—whether the line of the BBC Russian Service 
has, or has not changed since 1953, the service is still 
doing its job by accustoming the Russian listeners to 
accept news and information from a British source. 
And that, speaking realistically, is the best that the 
much-vaunted ‘projection of Britain by means of 
radio’ can achieve.—Y ours faithfully, 

VICTOR J. FRANK 
28 Bramham Gardens, London, SW5 
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DAME EDITH’S BAN 


Sir,—As one who can recall the sensation caused by 
the publication of the novels of Marie Corelli in the 
Nineties when that author launched a campaign 
against all newspaper reviewers, I am interested to 
learn from ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ of a similar em- 
bargo imposed by Dame Edith Sitwell. We may com- 
pare the arrogance of these two ladies without ap- 
praising their works, but to the author of Barabbas 
and The Sorrows of Satan must be awarded the palm 
for courage. 

In the days of her celebrity, the dust jacket was 
unknown and Marie conducted her conflict un- 
supported by two devoted brothers—both writers of 
distinction. 

Sir Osbert and Sacheverell can be relied upon by 
Dame Edith to acclaim her works with an enthusiasm 
seldom expressed by the mere staff reviewer.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

D. HANSON 
79 Upper Leeson Street, Dublin 
* 
Sir,—Pharos finds incomprehensible the attitude of 
Dame Edith Sitwell in withholding from the Spectator 
review copies of her poems. The imposition of her 
ban does not surprise me in the least. I, too, wrote 
‘poetry such as few women in our day have equalled” 
and, as only my enemies denied, was marked out 
both by my poems and prose ‘to take the highest rank 
in literature.’ What assaults upon the sensitive imagi- 
nation of genius are inflicted by the ignorance and 
envy of critics, I well know, At the height of my 
fame, when Barabbas was selling in tens of thousands, 
I felt compelled to forbid the sending out of my books 
to all such journals as yours. A notice printed in my 
subsequent novels instructed the press to obtain their 
copies, like the rest of the public, from bookshop or 
library !—Sempiternally, 
M*R*E C*R*LLI 


THE TRAITORS 
Dear Sir,—It’s apparent to me 
That my good friend Hugh Fraser, MP, 
As a Blimp stands alone 
With the Member for Stone, 
While the Member for Stafford makes three. 
—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOMB 
Drayton House, East Meon, Hampshire. 


FRESHER EGGS 

Sir,—We regret that Leslie Adrian appears to regard 
the British Egg Marketing Board with such distrust, 
but there is much in her article with which we whole- 
heartedly agree. 

Fresher eggs are, of course, what everybody wants, 
and it is the Board’s object to provide them. It has to 
be appreciated that while the Board can, and does, 
control the, quality of eggs leaving the packing 
stations, it cannot, and does not, control the condi- 
tions of storage at wholesalers’ and retailers’ premises 
and if they are kept either too long or in a hot place 
eggs very rapidly deteriorate. 

With regard to speedy handling by the packing 
stations Leslie Adrian should know that packing 
stations usually pass eggs through in twenty-four 
hours, and at the most forty-eight hours, Concerning 
conditions of storage and display it is the Board's in- 
tention to do its utmost to instruct both wholesalers 
and retailers to look after eggs more sensibly.— Yours 
faithfully, 

W. S. MITCHELL 
British Egg Marketing Board 


THE THEATRE STAKES 

Sir,—Mr. Bailey accords himself the unusual position 
of having earned his living by being a member of the 
cast in a play of mine, He must be told it’s not so un- 
usual as all that. Hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
have been in this position to the mutual profit of all 
concerned. I notice that on the particular occasion 
when I last had the privilege of providing Mr. Bailey 
with something to say his activities were described 
as follows in the local press: ‘gocd character per- 
formances were given by Bryan Bailey, Ronald 
Woodroofe, Lesley Merritt, and John Saunders.’ Mr. 
Bailey’s letter in your columns is stupid and inac- 
curate. If he had followed precedent by allowing me 
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to tell him what to say in public he would have 
learnt: (a) he is correct in saying Bunga Bunga had 
four sets; (b) he is wrong in saying I insisted on 10 
per cent. royalty. I have the agreement in front of me. 
It was 74. per cent.; (c) I gave carte blanche to the 
then charming and intelligent manager of the Guild- 
ford Rep. to do what he liked with the script both 
before and after the Guildford performance in 
respect of alterations and financial terms, The late 
Mr. Henderson was one of the few people I have 
met in the theatre world who combined artistic 
perception of a high order with ordinary common 
sense. If it be true he did not circulate the Guildford 
script it is the first I have heard of it. I paid the bill 
for the copies! Perhaps on reflection Henderson pre- 
ferred my original script. Finally, what are we to think 
of Mr, Bailey’s qualifications as a spokesman for the 
theatre when he confesses in public that he ‘recalls 
only too strongly’ that during a week in March, 1951, 
my play (according to him) did not end in time to 
allow the cast to get to the pubs before closing time! 
Even if this is true he then goes on to say that the 
‘professional talents of the producer and cast’ were 
responsible for ‘many cuts and revisions.’ So that 
seems to absolve me from the charge of denying Mr. 
Bailey his pint. The only night I saw the play a 
packed-out house laughed so continuously they kept 
on holding up the action. What on earth Mr, Bailey 
means when he writes that his ‘suspicions’ as to my 
motives in writing a play have now been confirmed 
is beyond me, With two exceptions I have written 
plays for fun and to make some money. I do not 
mind Mr. Bailey using my factual article as a plat- 
form on which to do an act as one of these tiresome 
angry young men, but he must not impute to me 
decisions and actions which can be proved to be un- 
true.—Y ours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
Hartfield House, Headley, Bordon, Hants 


THE MYSTERY OF OLIVER EDWARDS 
Sir,—Is there really any mystery about the author- 
ship of The Times Thursday literary article signed 
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‘Oliver Edwards’? ‘Uncle’ Randolph Churchill sug- 
gests there is. A year ago I had a letter from ‘Oliver 
Edwards.’ Last week I had a letter from Sir William 
Haley, The two signatures are wholly dissimilar. The 
‘Oliver Edwards’ is in a smallish, scholarly hand. Sir 
William Haley’s is in his characteristic bold style. 
What is the explanation for this difference if ‘Oliver 
Edwards’ and Sir William Haley are the same per- 
son? That Sir William has evolved a new signature 
for his ‘Oliver Edwards’ phase! That is possible, of 
course, but somehow I think unlikely. I would say 
offhand that the ‘Oliver Edwards’ letters, if dictated 
by Sir William, are signed ‘Oliver Edwards’ by 
another person, perhaps by his secretary. What ex- 
planation has ‘Uncle’ Randolph to offer?—Yours 
faithfully, 

SIDNEY R. CAMPION 
22 Erridge Road, Merton Park, Wimbledon, SW19 


LADY ADELA 
Sir,—For sentimental reasons I should like to think 
I was not alone among your readers in noticing that 
the scrap of dialogue with which Mr. Christopher 
Hollis enlivened his review of The Unservile State 
was quoted (inaccurately) from Lady Adela by the 
late Gerald Gould, published with illustrations by 
Will Dyson in 1920. Gould made no reference to Con- 
servatives: he did not labour his jokes.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DANIEL GEORGE 
18 East Heath Road, Hampstead, NW3 


HONG KONG 

Sir,—Perhaps your correspondent Mr. Edinger will 
cease to sneer when he learns that I was in Formosa 
and in Hong Kong this year, 1957, during which 
period, March and April, I renewed contacts with 
many former students and many other friends. The 
fact that Sir Alexander Grantham has just retired 
after serving as Governor of Hong Kong for 
ten years—a record—might also make him reflect. 
This position was established as the result of petitions 
from the Chinese to the home government for the 
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extension of the term of office. These petitions were 
granted. Most people would deduce from this that the 
mass of Chinese, through its representatives, was 
expressing its satisfaction with the position just as 
Sun Yat-Sen did in,1923.—Y ours faithfully, 

LANCELOT FORSTER 
7 Bardwell Road, Oxford 

* 

Sir,—I am genuinely pleased to learn that the Green 
Howards did not shoot the people killed at Hong 
Kong last October and unreservedly retract the state- 
ment about a fine regiment. It is at least something 
that they were called on only to stand by and keep 
the ring while others did the shooting. But, as the 
Daily Telegraph correspondent reported, as we all 
know, it was impossible to get any information about 
the details of this affair from official sources; then and 
even now Mr. Whittaker does, not know whether 
some other British military unit fired or not! So I 
claim the error to be natural. Besides, I only brought 
this matter, irrelevant to my main theme, to your 
attention after Professor Forster quoted Sun Yat-Sen 
as praising the ‘orderly Government’ of Hong Kong 
thirty years ago. 

One wonders what Dr. Sun would have said were 
he alive today about the orderliness of a Government 
that shot forty (official figures in the annual report 
say ‘fifty’ and the Chinese 300) people dead on the 
anniversary of his own Democratic revolution, 
the double tenth. Mr. Whittaker seems to brush aside 
those forty, fifty or 300 dead as lightly as the head- 
gear of a Lo Wu frontier guard. I do not share 
his view. Suppose they had been forty (?) British 
instead of just Chinese. Suppose that this had hap- 
pened with United States troops involved at Taipeh. 

Just why was there a riot? I commend all interested 
to the Annual Report of the colony published since 
this correspondence started. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand homeless in warrens of shanty towns, some 
on the roofs of buildings! A quarter of a million more 
settled in slum conditions! And yet the luxury sky- 
scrapers go shooting up to wreck the beauty and open 
spaces on the Peak. Still Gloucester Green is barred 
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to all save members of the Cricket Club on match 
days. Still nothing is attempted to regulate the pay and 
hours and holidays of workers; still nothing has been 
done to bring young Englishmen in contact with the 
young Chinese. 

Hardly the way to hold a colony. Hardly the state 
of things to justify without qualification the claim, 
‘We are doing,a wonderful job in Hong Kong.’— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT 


Sir,—As Robert Hancock rightly pointed out,in his 
article in your issue of June 14, funeral directors 
have learned to smile, if a little wanly, at the jokes 
levelled against them. But we find it hard to carry 
on smiling at Mr. Hancock’s facetiousness when 
our letter box begins to present us with letters from 
his readers expressing indignation at the alleged 
failings of our members. 

At the outset I would like to say that the, sum 
he mentions as an additional cost of embalming 
is entirely wrong. I most emphatically did not tell 
him that ‘twenty-five pounds added to the cost of the 
funeral would be a fair price.’ The truth is that the 
additional expense would be only a few pounds, 
which would be covered by the all-in funeral charge. 
This correction is important in view of the benefit 
to the health of the living that can result from 
hygienic treatment of the dead. 

I wish Mr. Hancock had made it clearer that 
the undertaker (unnamed) whom he quotes on the 
subject of unethical practices by some undertakers 
(his own phrase) was apparently a bar-room ac- 
quaintance and that his reported remarks were not 
in context with the references to the National 
Association of Funeral Directors. 

This Association does not include in its mem- 
bership everyone who ever carried out a funeral. 
Sometimes a village builder, as a sideline, conducts 
two or three funerals in a year. There is obviously a 
wide divergence between the standards of small men 
dealing with the occasional funeral and firms who 
make funeral direction their whole-time job. There 
might be expected to be some variation in costs 
and efficiency. 

This Association has worked fifty years to raise 
standards, and has succeeded. Our members always 
have in their offices a list of charges for various 
services, and a client is given a quotation before 
he commits himself to an expenditure. 

I am at a loss to see what is wrong with a 
funeral director paying trade rates for such things 
as obituary notices in newspapers and then charging 
the full rate, He or his staff have to write out the 
announcement—having perhaps drafted the word- 
ing—and post it or take it to the newspaper. Then 
the funeral director settles the bill, which means 
poundage on a postal order or bank charges on a 
cheque. Arranging catering involves time and super- 
vision, no matter who does the actual serving of 
the meal. 

He may wait months for settlement of his bill, 
which may contain several cash disbursements as 
well as fees for his own services, and in this way 
he acts as a sort of banker—but one who must 
pay interest on his own overdraft. 

Some of the alleged practices, such as the robbing 
of jewellery from the dead, outlined by Mr. Han- 
cock’s friend savour of the days of Burke and Hare. 
Is he sure he is not a century behind the times?— 
Yours faithfully, 

F. D. HURRY 
Secretary, 
National Association of Funeral Directors 
57 Doughty Street, WC1 


[Robert Hancock writes: ‘I agree that Miss Hurry 
did not give me the figure of £25 and I did not 
quote her as saying so. The figure was obtained from 
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A decree of the Prince Governor-General of 
Warsaw abolishes for ever the uniform of the Polish 
army. Persons who had served in the Polish army, and 
who had not joined in the insurrection, are to be 
permitted to assume the Russian uniform. 
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another source. On rereading the piece on “Hygienic 
Treatment” I see that I may have inferred that Miss 
Hurry told me £25. I apologise. 

‘I made it quite clear that there are more under- 
takers outside Miss Hurry’s Association than are in 
it and that her Association maintains the highest 
standards. 

‘There is nothing wrong with undertakers getting 
rebates on some services they provide. I explained 
that this was a normal business perk.’—Editor, 
Spectator | 


CROSS-CHANNEL VISITOR 
Sir,—I was much interested in Peter Quennell’s 
thoughtful review of Taine’s Notes on England 
(translated by Edward Hyams) in your July 26 issue, 
but should like to point out that there is already an 
excellent anthology (on the lines he suggests, though 
more extensive) of ‘traveller’s tales brought home 
from England . . . by distinguished foreign tourists.’ 
This is Strange Island (Britain through Foreign Eyes, 
1395-1940) edited by Francesca M. Wilson. The 
anthology gives due place to Chateaubriand, Heine, 
Piickler-Muskau, etc., and is accompanied by intelli- 
gent notes and a very full bibliography.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

R. LEPLAT 
BBC European Service 


THE COMPANY REPORT 

Sir,—I was delighted to see the article by Mr. A. N. 
Marlborough which you published in your issue of 
July 19, on a subject which requires much more at- 
tention than it gets. I do feel, however, that his argu- 
ments could have been carried a stage further. 

The company report is of interest not only to the 
shareholders in the company concerned, but to the 
investing public, and to the community as a whole. 
By far the great majority of all misunderstandings 
in financial matters have been—and still are—caused 
by lack of information. This situation cannot be 
cured by printing columns of figures, but only by 
well-presented and easily understandable facts, 
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Many compames today realise the importance of 
producing a good annual report. But all too often 
the document—-though fairly lavishly illustrated— 
makes no attempt at presenting the company’s activi- 
ties and financial progress other than by a reproduc- 
tion of the balance sheet. 

It is in the clear explanation of this financial report- 
ing that the greatest degree of re-thinking is required. 
Serried columns of unrelieved words and figures will 
not be read—or understood—by anyone other than 
the professional accountant. 

If it is considered worth while publishing company 
reports in the press, it is surely worth while present- 
ing them in an interesting and readable way, tailored 
to the readership of each paper concerned, 

Stockholders are now drawn from all classes. Only 
a small proportion of them read the traditional ‘finan- 
cial’ newspapers and periodicals; fewer still under- 
stand the financial jargon so often used. 

The Chairman's Statement as published in the press 
must be dignified, but need it be complicated and 
pompous?—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. CORBETT 
17 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW1 


THE BBC AND PUBLIC MONEY 

Sir,—The BBC have announced a considerable con- 
traction of sound broadcast:ng because of the need 
to expand television, 

If. as seems likely. the Light Programme will re- 
quire only a number of gramophone record ‘putter- 
on-ers’ and some announcers to read news flashes, 
and the other two services will be reducing their out- 
put, what possible justification can there be for spend- 
ing public money on enlarging Broadcasting House? 

Why don’t they spend this money on building a new 
theatre in co-operation with the Arts Council? — 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN IRWIN 


4 Darnley Terrace, St. James's Gardens, 
Kensington, W1]1 


Contemporary Arts 





UNABLE to consider here with 
appropriately exhaustive candour 
the tenuous link between big 
names and big acting, I have 
space only to record my pleasure 
and alarm at the appearance of Mr. Jack Hawkins 
in the recent BBC production of The Apple Cart. 
Pleasure: because although this excellent player 
not surprisingly failed to naturalise the Orinthian 
horrors (Shaw at his squirmiest), he not only had 
voice and authority but virtue enough to put a 
fine gloss on the garrulous vanities of King Mag- 
nus (Altrincham’s own, one might say). Alarm: 
because of the enormous fee which the Corpora- 
tion is said to have paid Mr. Hawkins for his 
night’s work (and rehearsals) in what Shaw justly 
described as this ‘frightful bag of stage tricks.’ 
By the dizzy scales of America’s leading TV wage- 
slaves £700 is, no doubt, mere chicken-feed, but 
here it is dangerously inflationary bait. 

Wasn't Mr. Michael Barry, with this starry and 
expensive cast, setting the pace for new wage 
demands, in which ITV will always, within the 
predictable future, be able to outbid the BBC? 
True, Equity has a perennially good case against 
Portland Place’s reluctance to admit that artists 
inhabit the same world as administrators and that 
the cost of living in it rises for them, too. More- 
over, some of our best actors (and writers) have 
so far shunned all channels: bigger cheques may 
well obliterate their zsthetic scruples about the 
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Medium. Yet when I look at the proportionate 
rewards of poets, composers, novelists, sculptors, 
I] have a sneaking suspicion—inured as | am to 
actors’ hardships—that their contemporaries in 
the entertainment industry are already grossly 
overpaid. The more that top people earn, the 
more, it seems, they have to earn; and the 
tribute which top actors exact in show business, 
spiralling upwards, threatens to become an in- 
creasingly heavy burden on the progress of both 
art and industry. 

Boosting fees in television does not necessarily 
mean, in any :vent, that the true stars will be seen 
with any greater frequency. Difficult as it is to 
take television drama seriously as an art when it 
is Virtually ostracised by Dame Edith, Dame Sybil 
and Dame Peg, Sir Laurence and Sir John, Mr. 
Redgrave and Mr. Guinness, they will only be 
lured before the cameras when television holds 
out to them opportunities for work which neither 
cinema nor theatre can supply, and the freedom 
to repeat it. Can one honestly maintain that such 
opportunities are on offer now? What advantages 
counterbalance the shrinking of scale, the reduc- 
tion of temperature, the insulation from the 
audience, the ephemerality of the occasion, not 
to mention the possible interruption by detergent 
whimsies or hymns of praise to Mr. Max Factor 
of Hollywood? No self-respecting studio manager 
would allow a new Kean to make all split: techni- 
cians haven't yet developed a screen on which to 
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tear a cat; and even in orthodox traffic control 
there is obviously room for improvement. 

Asthetically, television is deflationary. At a 
time when English acting in the theatre is moving 
steadily away from the codes of understatement in 
registering inner feeling, from the deliberate 
immobilising of the body and formalising of the 
voice, to a fuller, wider expression turned out- 
wards to the world, television is contracting the 
actor’s universe and promoting behaviourism. In 
its very intimacy, of course, it has the power of 
sharpening and deepening the moulds of genteel 
domestic naturalism. The good actor, trained in 
the minimal signalling of emotions, can suggest 
on an eighteen-inch screen an inarticulate intensity 
which may seem, to the warily anti-theatrical, 
truer than explicit, life-size passion at a distance. 
This is, perhaps, what led Miss Teresa Collard, 
appearing in Tony Wedgwood Benn’s Personal 
Column last week, to plead for theatre in the 
round because ‘it’s like television. You can’t afford 
to have tricks or gimmicks.’ (Oh, Miss Collard!) 

It is arguable, indeed, that instead of spending 
its money on established stars such as Mr. Haw- 
kins, the BBC’s Drama Department should con- 
tinue its policy of building up favourites of its 
own—but backed by a new method which would 
school them out .of Shaftesbury Avenue habits 
and into a new dynamic. Is there, perhaps, a Lee 
Strasberg buried in Lime Grove or*Television 
House? Or is British television, as I suspect, still 
too dependent on the old-fashioned stage moguls 
to strike out on its own heretical course? 

Thoughts for the week: ‘I quite agree it is 
desirable that politics should be lively.’ (Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell.) 

‘I lost my matches, so I tried to take the moon 
down.’ (Noddy.) 

RICHARD FINDLATER 


Jeune Fille 


Love in the Afternoon. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)—Across the 
Bridge. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.) — Gun Fight at the 
O.K. Corral. (Plaza.) — Silk 
Stockings. (Empire.) 

As a vehicle for Audrey Hep- 

burn, which is presumably what 

it is chiefly meant to be, Billy Wilder's Love in 
the Afternoon is perfectly adequate; as comedy, 
too long drawn out, the possibilities of the situa- 
tion—ageing rake meets innocent disguised as 
woman of the world—spread rather thinly over 
the two hours. Good lines and amusing moments, 
which turned up thick and fast at the beginning, 
thin out progressively towards the end, like sign- 
posts to a weary motorist. Miss Hepburn is the 
only actress I can think of capable of playing the 
jeune fille bien élevée (in the continental, rather 
than the British, sense: Anna Massey, for 
instance, is about as different from that as the 
man in the moon is from either), and getting away 
with it, even to the extent of making it appeal to 
her contemporaries. Her mixture of the childlike 
and sophisticated qualities (Funny Face showed 
her chameleon appearance) makes her most suit- 
able for parts in which one is acting the other (as 
happened in Roman Holiday, too)—the little 
girl pretending to be a woman; and here she is as 
the music-student daughter of a Parisian private 
detective (Maurice Chevalier) who meets and tries 
to match up to the reason for most of her father’s 
employment—the cuckolder of husbands from 

Stockholm to Yokohama, the millionaire playboy 

voted Confidential’s Man of the Year (Gary 

Cooper). Unable to get out in the evening without 

arousing Papa’s suspicions, she visits the ogre 
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every afternoon from four to six at the Ritz; 
losing, in spite of appearances, nothing but a shoe 
during these cosy interludes (as Mr. Cooper makes 
clear by the usual Hollywood remark inserted, in 
case you might have thought otherwise, near the 
end), and ends by intriguing the old roué so much 
that he pulls her up after him as the train he 
meant to escape from her on draws out of Paris— 
leaving a rather surprisingly delighted father on 
the platform. Gary Cooper plays, as usual, him- 
self, and a nice enough self it is, but not, I should 
have thought, a slayer of women—which rather 
takes the edge off the part, for it lacks the concen- 
tration, however disguised, of the professional 
rake. Maurice Chevalier makes a charming 
French widower full of old-fashioned ideas about 
daughters. But it is Miss Hepburn’s film. Mr. 
Wilder’s direction is satin-smooth, a shade too 
glossy, but beautifully professional, and with the 
right sprightliness at the right moments. 

Last week we had a fine example of ‘Method’ 
acting in End as a Man; this week, in Across the 
Bridge, a caricature of it. Rod Steiger plays one 
of those larger-than-life international financiers 
in a Graham Greene story who, after a scandal 
and an escape, finds himself in a Mexican frontier 
town where, through a combination of circum- 
stances and a crooked chief of police, he is boy- 
cotted by everyone and unable to draw his mil- 
lions (which sit there waiting for him) out of the 
bank. Under the awful sun, in the white village 
dust, he sinks from a fat, spruce, tidy businessman, 
used to the well-oiled way small matters move 
when there is limitless money about, to a fat, 
unshaven, cruelly parched, pinched and exhausted 
creature almost at one with the rocks and cacti 
he sleeps among. No one will serve him food or 
drink, and even at the public fountain children 
lie in ambush to chase him with shrieks and 
splashes; no one will let him a room or a bed, a 
place to sit or to leave his luggage; when he tries 
to sleep in the open, he is prodded on his way. In 
this final stage of his humiliation, Mr. Steiger does 
very well, since nothing he could possibly do to 
express his anguish could possibly over-express it. 
But earlier on, when he is among other people, 
his acting is so mannered, so enormously outside 
and beyond the context of the film and its other 
actors, that its unsuitable scale is just embarras- 
sing. His personality and bulk are not unlike 
Orson Welles’s; but while Welles could out-ham 
almost anyone you never felt he was being 
important and pretentious about it. Rod Steiger 
has a lot more histrionic side. Ken Annakin’s 
direction of this highly un-British British film is 
interesting for its abrupt rejection of the usual 
British directorial approach, even to the extent of 
using so sacrosanct an emotion as dog-love to lure 
a man to his death—a flouting of cinematic con- 
vention that drew indignant snorts from people 
round me. 

Gun Fight at the O.K. Corral is a very, very 
smooth Western, full of Top People who take the 
story seriously and give us another good mixture 
of realism and folklore in the Seventies out West. 
Burt Lancaster plays the Marshal of Dodge City, 
whose fame rests on his use of lawful means to 
combat lawlessness, and who is finally drawn into 
a personal gunfight to avenge the shooting of his 
young brother. Kirk Douglas is a hard-drinking 
gambler dying of consumption, whose wary 
friendship the Marshal gradually acquires, Jo van 
Fleet a saloon girl in hopeless, bedraggled love 
with him. These three excellent players all give 
their best, John Sturges’s direction has great pace 
and liveliness, and the final gun fight is first-rate, 
if gruesome, spectacle. 

I last saw Ninotchka during an international 
conference in Oslo, where it was showing next 
door to the Iron Curtain representatives’ hotel, 


a matter that gave our hosts a rather un-Scandin- 
avian deal of glee. It was already old by then, 
but it still seemed fresh, for all that the conference 
behaviour daily gave the lie to such gentle jokes 
as it made about Mother Russia and whiskery, 
hobnailed, golden-hearted commissars. It has now 
been remade as a musical called Silk Stockings, 
with Fred Astaire and Cyd Charisse, and practi- 
cally everything lost in the process. A more 
depressing transformation it would be hard to 
think up. The jokes sound not just flat but posi- 
tively trampled, even lines left the same as they 
were in the earlier film. Garbo being seduced by a 
Parisian hat was touching and, as comedy, valid. 
But Miss Charisse is no comedienne and wholly 
lacks the ability to make anything touching at all. 
Fred Astaire looks chirpy and embarrassed, and 
the only redeeming thing anywhere is Janice Paige 
as an outsize supercolossal film star. If anyone 
in Moscow really wants to exemplify the de- 
cadence of the West, he could do worse than 
import this vulgar travesty of its gay and 
amiable predecessor. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Barren Stock 


Yerma. By Federico Garcia 
Lorca. (Arts.) 


THIS sombre tragedy — the 
second of Lorca’s great trilogy 
—turns, as does its predecessor 
Blood Wedding, on the contrast between the 
world of men and the world of women. Yerma, a 
peasant woman, is barren; for many years she 
thinks it is her fault; when she finds out that it 
is her husband's she kills him. The action of the 
play is simple, but the meaning less so. On the 
one hand there are the images of fertility piled 
up—children compared to water, women pro- 
creant as the earth—on the other there is the lack 
of answering fire in Juan the husband, the love- 
less house with the black crows of the sisters-in- 
law. The women’s world which Lorca understood 
so marvellously well must be dominated by a 
man if it is not to turn sour, but, if a man, while 
claiming all his privileges, brings with him only 
sterility, then the woman’s passivity will turn to 
hatred and to death. In Blood Wedding death 
brings about a barren world. Here death confirms 
it. Moreover, modifying the basic biological urge 
is the old Spanish principle of honour. Honour 
makes Yerma kill her husband rather than leave 
him. Lack of honour makes him blame his own 
sterility on his wife through the long years of 
their marriage. Again the man’s role has become 
transferred to the woman. 

Lorca’s plays are complicated because of the 
basic ambivalence of the concepts involved. 
Yerma centres around a situation rather than 
action and is therefore doubly hard to perform. 
The production at the Arts, to my mind, made the 
play go slower than it need have, and many of the 
performers lacked the necessary intensity for the 
primitive parts they were piaying. Madalena 
Nicol, however, made a good Yerma. Particularly 
in the last act she rose to the part, and ihe change 
from affection to hatred was very well carried out. 
The chorus of village women was, however, a 
little too like a Spanish coffee-bar in the King’s 
Road to be convincing, though the scene at the 
well, in which the whole story of the play is told, 
came off—which is probably a tribute to Lorca 
rather than to acting or production. I enjoyed this 
play and the pleasure of seeing it for the first 
time overcame doubts about the way it was done. 
Anyone who admires Lorca, but has never seen 
Yerma on the stage, should go. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Dead Riflemen 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


HE cleavage between Left and Right—not 

only in politics, but in philosophy, in litera- 
ture, in art—is always with us; but it presents 
itself to different generations in different terms. 
Old heresies petrify into current orthodoxies; 
dogmas which were the touchstones of a genera- 
tion are overtaken by reality. And yet the shadow 
of the past lingers over the present, and it is only 
after an interval that we suddenly realise that we 
are living in a new world. 

Such, we can now see, has been the experience 
of the postwar years, at least so far as the intel- 
lectual is concerned. It would be easy to say that 
the ‘intelligentsia’ of the Thirties has turned into 
the ‘egg-heads’ of the Fifties. In reality, the pro- 
cess (as always) is too complex to be enclosed 
and exhausted in a pithy formula. Rather it seems, 
over the past twelve years, to have proceeded in 
three distinct phases. First, there was the eclipse, 
which came suddenly in 1945, and was not belied 
by the Labour victory at the polls, of Left-wing 
ideology: the demise of Mr. Gollancz’s Left 
Book Club, followed by the death of Harold 
Laski, marked the end of an epoch, as much with- 
in the Labour Party as outside. Nationalisation 
was the last shot of a rifle falling from dead 
hands. Secondly, but much later, and even today 
perhaps only half acknowledged, came the realisa- 
tion that the ideological conflict of Left and Right 
has degenerated into a sort of shadow-boxing, 
which by-passes the realities of the contemporary 
political situation; that Left and Right are no 
fonger clear-cut terms; and that perhaps even 
now a new Left and a new Right, cutting across 
the old alignments, may be crystallising be- 
fore our eyes. And finally we have, as it seems to 
me, the first beginnings of an attempt to rethink 
the dividing line between Left and Right in terms 
more consonant with present realities. The old 
criterion of lining up for or against the Soviet 
Union is threadbare and shabby. As Raymond 
Aron says in his new book,* ‘Sartre and Camus’ 
—and an increasing number of other intellectuals 
in all countries—‘are neither Communists nor 
“Atlanticists” ’; but if one’s alignment is no longer 
determined by deciding which of ‘two opposing 
reactions’ is ‘the more odious,’ what instead are 
to be the operative factors? 

It is because it forces us to think again about 
these central issues, rather than because it con- 
tributes original lines of thought, that Raymond 
Aron’s new book is opportune. To launch a 
polemical broadside against Marxism as the 
opium of the intellectuals—which is the long and 
short of M. Aron’s story—may delight those who 
cannot see beyond the party fray; but it has 





* THe OPIUM OF THE INTELLECTUALS. By Raymond 
Aron. Translated from the French by Terence Kil- 
martin. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 


singularly little relevance to the position in 
England in 1957. For the last ten years our 
universities, far from being nurseries of Left-wing 
heresy, have been turning out young men of an 
impeccably (and unimaginatively) conservative 
temper. What is needed is not a brave attack on 
the daring ideas of yesterday, but an onslaught 
on the timid lack of ideas today. If -M. Aron 
answers that the position is different in France, 
that may help us to understand some of the 
peculiarities of the French political scene; but it 
is no very obvious reason for presenting his book 
to us in an English translation, as though it 
illuminates our problems and predicaments. 
Here in England the problem is not the 
prevalence of a myth of the Left; it is the 
fact that its departure has left a void. The very 
ineptitude of the Right’s defence of Suez shows 
only too clearly that its ideologies are as 
bankrupt and ill-adapted to the contemporary 
world as those of the Left. What is needed, and 
what we had every right to expect from a man 
of M. Aron’s calibre, is an examination of the 
reasons why both Right and Left today are so 
utterly at sea. The careful reader, who is not car- 
ried away by invective, will find some of the 
answers in M. Aron’s book; but he will have to 
sort them out for himself, all the time carefully 
side-stepping M. Aron’s Red (and Pink) herrings. 
What, in the first place, do we mean when we 
say that the old antithesis of Left and Right has 
lost touch with reality? M. Aron offers us some 
telling examples. ‘When,’ for instance, ‘a group 
of well-meaning officers with a lower middle-class 
background dissolves a parliament manipulated 
by Pashas and speeds up the development of 
national resources, where is the Left and where is 
the Right?’ ‘Should the dictatorship of Peron, 
supported by the descamisados and despised by 
the upper classes... have been regarded as 
right-wing or left-wing?’ But it is when he comes 
to discuss public and private ownership, and a 
planned and free economy, that M. Aron is most 
trenchant. ‘There is no longer,’ he says, ‘any great 
ideological significance in the opposition of the 
two types of ownership; ‘industrial civilisation 
comprises a multiplicity of forms between which 
neither history nor reason imposes a radical 
choice, and ‘the controversy about property 
rights and planning is’ therefore ‘concerned with 
means rather than ends.’ All this is said as an 
admonition to the Left; but it is just as cogent 
as an admonition to the Right. For example, there 
are good reasons, as M. Aron points out, to think 
that it is asking the impossible to expect India to 
model itself, politically or economically, on the 
Europe of today. ‘No European country ever went 
through the phase of economic development 
which India and China are now experiencing, 
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under a regime that was representative and 
democratic.’ 

It would be easy to add to M. Aron’s examples, 
Have we not all, in recent months, seen how anti- 
Americanism can forge a bond between extreme 
Right and Left? ‘The adversaries of today,’ in 
M. Aron’s phrase, ‘are brothers beneath the skin.’ 
But when we ask why political thinking on both 
wings has been so slow to adapt itself to con- 
jemporary circumstances, there is another chain 
of causality to be considered. This is the evolution 
of the intelligentsia. The old intellectual, who 
liked to think of himself as the conscience of 
society, provided the ideologies of the parties. 
The new intelligentsia may be characterised (in 
M. Aron’s words) as ‘the category of individuals 
who have acquired, in universities or technical 
schools, the qualifications needed for the exercise 
of techno-bureaucratic functions.’ The ‘acquisi- 
tion of a utilisable knowledge’ is placed ‘above 
the maintenance of general culture’; and the result 
is that ‘those who yesterday would have been men 
of culture are today turning into a species of 
experts.’ No doubt these developments are ahead 
in the United States and Russia; but, as M. Aron 
says, it will not be long before they ‘become the 
general rule in every industrial society.’ What we 
are seeing, in short, is (horrid phrase!)- ‘the 
integration of the experts,’ and the spread 
throughout the intellectual world of ‘irreproach- 
able social conformism.’ In that case it need not 
surprise us if the great issues are brushed aside as 
irrelevant to the technological business of getting 
things done. We are rapidly retrogressing into Sir 
Lewis Namier’s eighteenth-century paradise, 
where ‘whate’er is best administered is best.’ 

M. Aron appears to welcome these develop- 
ments as an inrush of sanity into a myth-ridden 
world. It is very important to ask ourselves 
whether he is right. He seems to think it a good 
thing that ‘Americanism does not formulate itself 
as a system of concepts or propositions.’ But if 
that is the case, what is left but a bundle of 
expediencies, a muddling from one contingency 
to another, until in the end someone fumbles and 
the hydrogen-bomb goes off? Merely to keep the 
wheels oiled and moving, even if they are rolling 
on to Hades, may be reasonable, but it is not 
human nature; just as it will not stop Indians 
demanding a free health service for M. Aron to 
assure them that it is ‘not even conceivable’ in 
their country. Oddly enough, aspirations count in 
politics, and the impossible occurs. As M. Aron 
at one point admits, Socialism in its original 
manifestation was conceived of as a cure for 
the miseries of mankind not as ‘a technique 
applicable to the functioning of the economy.’ No 
doubt it was not the only conceivable remedy, 
and no doubt today many of its manifestations 
have left us disappointed and disillusioned. But 
that is no reason for supposing that we shall be 
better off without aspirations at all. In the system 
under which we live, it is urgently necessary that 
the old ideology of the Left, the decline and fall of 
which M. Aron so loudly applauds, should be suc- 
ceeded, not by a void, but by a new ideology; for 
without a vigorous interplay of live ideas a demo- 
cracy constructed like ours cannot thrive. ‘The 
King is dead,’ says M. Aron. ‘Long live the King,’ 
must be our reply—even, if we are honest with 
ourselves, the reply of those of us whose tempera- 
ment and predilections incline us to the Right. 
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Trade Union Leadership 
V. L. ALLEN 


he has succeeded in making his study throw a great deal 
af light on the general question of trade union leadership.’— 
Obse rver. 
“Mr. Allen has pioneered new ground in this fascinating study.’ 
— Sunday Times. 30s. net 





The Royal African Company 
K. G. DAVIES 


This history of the last and greatest of joint-stock corporations 
formed in the seventeenth century relates its subject to wider 
economic themes such as the evolution of credit and joint-stock 
organisation in this country. 

. an astonishingly complete and detailed picture.’— Nat. and 
English Review. 42s. net 
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Yankees and Creoles 
RICHARD PARES 


This book has just been nominated one of the winners in the 
U.S. and US award. 


*,..a most revealing study . . ..— Spectator. 


*... it must fascinate, instruct and delight . . ..—Time and Tide. 


S. net 


Kaa Kh Kha Kh KKK kK 


Official History of the Indian Armed Forces 
in the Second World War, 
1939-45 


VOLUME III 50s. net 
The North African Campaign 
1940-43 


VOLUME IV 45s. net 
Expansion of the Armed Forces 


and Defence Organisation 
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REPRINTING 
Prospects of Love 


A very successful and widely acclaimed novel by 


WILLIAM CAMP 


‘there is a clear-cut assurance about style and characterisation 
which I found most exciting. —PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph. 
15s. net 





Chocolates for Breakfast 
PAMELA MOORE 
‘As a social document—and I think we are at liberty to regard 


it as one—it is well worth reading.’—J. B. PRIESTLEY, Reynolds 
News. 12s. 6d. net 





The Linton Memorial 
LAVENDER LLOYD 
. that too rare thing, a well-told story..—The Times. 


. a triumph of natural description and very natural human 
reactions.’— Shere. 15s. net 





M.M. KAYE 
Shadow of the Moon 


’—Sunday Times. 
. —The Times. 
18s. net 


. acompellingly written novel... 
. an historical novel at its full-blooded best . . 





FRANCIS KING 


Book Society Recommendation 


The Widow 


. More accomplished than anything she has written... 
—The Times. 15s. net 
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LONGMANS 





Probability and Scientific 


Inference 
G. SPENCER BROWN 


For the first time, in lucid and readable English, we see how the 
mathematics of betting came to be used in modern science. 
The answers to these and other equally absorbing questions are 
given in this book. 

*. . . one of the brightest indictments of the retroactive inter- 
pretation of observed facts that a reader could wish for... 
the English of the writing is a delight."-— Scotsman. 15s. net 





Chemistry in the Service 


of Man 


ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc., F.R.I.C. 


EIGHTH EDITION 


Important revision has taken place in this new edition. 

‘Such books as this, in fact, are of the greatest importance in 
educating public opinion, and the pity is that there are com- 
paratively so few of them.’—Chemistry and Industry. Comment 
on the Seventh Edition. 15s. net 





A Study of Moral Re-armament 
SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


Sir Arnold Lunn, writing in a lively and informed manner and 
as a sympathetic ‘outsider,’ provides the balanced account so 
long needed. 

‘The material for the appraisement of M.R.A. is all here. . ’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 16s. net 





My Neighbour as Myself 
GUSTAVO CORCAO 


This distinguished Brazilian scientist tells a moving story of 
his spiritual odyssey from Marxist materialism to a belief in 
eternal being. 16s. net 
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Walking Through Walls 


Accident at the Inn. By Robert Coates. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Angel and the Sailor. By Calvin Kentfield. 
(Gollancz, 15s.) 

Across ,Paris. By Marcel Aymé. (The Bodley 
Head, 15s.) 

Coast to Coast: Australian Short Stories of 
Today. Edited by H. Drake-Brockman. 
(Angus and Roberstson, 15s.) 

Tue art of the short story is a mean little thing if 

it exists at all. Those stories we remember, say 

Joyce’s The Dead, reach out naturally into the 

nouvelle. Size and perspective really seem a factor 

in the best achievements of prose fiction. 

Many writers simply accept this natural dis- 
advantage and offer certain consolations, of which 
by far the most popular are neat twists and ex- 
cursions into whimsy or the irrational. The stories 
here, American, Australian and French, bear out 
these sour contentions. National differences are 
often covered over by habits common to each 
collection, like that of tinkering archly with time 
and probability. 

Accident at the Inn, under the rather horrible 
zegis of the New Yorker's fiction pages, has both 
kinds of consolation. Murders and embezzlements 
flit by with ‘delightfully undisclosable endings,’ 
while Jupiter and Mercury appear, lightly por- 
tentous, in the New England woods. The writing 
yields to none in acid and knowing finality. 

Calvin Kentfield’s book also tails off eventually 
into the New Yorker mode and does prop itself 
up at times with bits of the supernatural. The title 
story is a flat piece about the bad seed, an appeal- 
ing young girl who turns out to be in touch with 
some vague ancestral depravity. This seems to be 
virtually a theme in American culture at present, 
a sign of pure anxiety at the loveliness of their 
youth, perhaps, combined with an obscure grudge 
against the past. On the other hand, Mr. Kentfield 
is easily the most authentic talent of this lot. 
His stories take place in the Middle-Western 
towns of the Mississippi shore, among the sailors 
of the Delta and on board ocean-going tankers. 
Baroque Melvillian quarrels spring up at sea, and 
the stories about the country, which take up most 
of the book and are clearly the recollection of 
his childhood, have a trace of Mark Twain about 
them. This writer dodges the restrictions of the 
medium by making each of the Middle-Western 
stories depend on the others and so developing a 
manner for himself in full. A manner compounded 
of a kind of curiosity, half easy-going, half grim, 
and at its best, for example, in a story about a 
posse of children pestering the town freak. 

Marcel Aymé’s title story, La Traversée de 
Paris, was recently made into a successful film. 
A painter bootlegs suitcases of bacon across the 
Paris of the Occupation. Most of the stories, in 
fact, carry an imminence of the film scenario, and 
show Aymé as the indulgent ringmaster sending 
through the hoop his Parisians and his doggedly 
priapic peasantry, each a faintly familiar figure, 
faintly Jouvet or Fernandel. There are besides a 
number of those whimsical conjuring tricks, hard 
to bear, even in brevity but to which brevity seems 
to give rise. One of his heroes is ‘an excellent man 
named Dutilleul who possessed the singular gift 
of being able to walk through walls without ex- 
periencing any discomfort.’ The discomfort, I 
think, is in the eye of the beholder. 

The Australian stories are copious and slight. 
The Australia they suggest is a desultory place 
of vacant lots and suburban gardens, lavish with 
roses and oleanders, and the Bush closing every- 
thing in. The men seem always at each other’s 
threats, in the midst of the middle-class pro- 


prieties. Altogether it reminds one of the America 
of the turn of the century, and the literary taste 
is in keeping. The main interest comes from the 
way people feel, angry and apologetic, about the 
arrival, in one or two stories, of some richly con- 
descending European refugees, and from stories 
like the one about aboriginal blood ‘passing,’ in 
the Southern sense, in cocktail bars. There is some- 
thing straight and tender about several of them, 
a cut above the tricks and substitutes of the other 
stories. One character can even say, without any 
obvious selfconsciousness, ‘I thought of his wife 
and mine, in their little cottages.’ KARL MILLER 


Three Parts of Gaul 


As France Goes. By David Schoenbrun. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 

France: Government and Society. Edited by 
J. M. Wallace-Hadrill and J. McManners. 
(Methuen, 25s.) 

The Life and Times of Baron Haussmann. By 
J. M. and Brian Chapman. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 25s.) 

SuPPoOSING that Britain had been defeated in 1940, 

would we not have had a crowd of diagnosticians 

telling us exactly where things began to go wrong, 
at the Reform Bill in 1832 or, farther back still, 
in the exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars? Well, 
this has not happened to us, but France was not 
so fortunate. All roads lead to Vichy or Algeria, 
and once the historian has been told the destina- 
tion it is relatively easy to pick up signposts for 
the past 300 years. David Schoenbrun, the Paris 
correspondent of CBS, in his new book on con- 
temporary France does rather worse than this. 
He is determined that his reader shall be put in 
the picture about French history, while at the 
same time doubting the poor clot’s ability to take 
in anything not presented in stop-press terms. So 
he tells us that ‘to meet the “threat from the East” 
the Romans formed a “European Army” to stop 

Attila’s aggression’ and that ‘the united Roman 

coalition, composed mainly of German shock- 

troops,... saved Rome from the Eastern 
hordes.’ 

This kind of thing infuriates me so much that 
it is only by taking a strong grip on my sanity 
that I can appreciate the many pertinent things 
Mr. Schoenbrun has to say on contemporary 
France. His analysis follows lines well worn since 
Dr. Liithy, but he is interesting on the ‘European’ 
movement and on the new race of technicians 
which has grown up since the war—the new- 
dealers, to adopt his parallel, which for once 
makes sense. Everything in this book is sound 
enough, but almost everything lacks profundity. 
Mr. ‘Schoenbrun has a chapter on French man- 
ners and habits but he completely fails to mention 
the French family and how it differs from its 
British or American counterpart. Moreover, des- 
pite the book’s title, there is no feeling in it of 
the relevance of France. Mr. Schoenbrun might 
just as well have been talking about the Matabele 
or the Sioux. Perhaps, since he evidently likes 
the French, his style is at fault. The-trouble with 
the smart New Yorkerish way of writing is that 
you may come to think like it. 

Seriousness is not a quality that is lacking in 
the collection of essays on French history pro- 
duced under the auspices of Messrs. Wallace- 
Hadrill and McManners. They do credit to the 
teaching of French history in British and Com- 
monwealth universities. Naturally, there are varia- 
tions. It is far easier to be brilliant about the 
French Revolution—Professor McManners’s essay 


is one of the best of the whole collection—than 
about the Hundred Years’ War, particularly since 
far greater chronological areas have to be covered 
by the medizvalists. Also, while the rise of the 
Capetians and Gaul under the Merovingians are 
not necessarily less interesting subjects than 
Napoleon or 1848, they are less immediate, 
French history since 1789 has an exemplary 
character for Western Europe, where the debate 
between freedom and democracy goes on as 
fiercely as ever. 

These essays dea] with ‘government and society’ 
and, of course, the great tragedy of French history 
is the lack of adaptation of the one to the other, 
From an anarchy, in which turbulent social forces 
all but destroy the structure of society, France 
tends to swing to a tyrannical centralisation which 
does its best to eliminate all independent forces 
within the country. In the Third and Fourth 
Republics these two opposed trends can be seen 
intermingled and reinforcing each other by their 
opposition. The police act brutally against 
demonstrators who reply with stones and iron 
bars, which, in turn, makes the police yet more 
brutal. It is the tragedy of a dialectic between 
power and anarchy, for which there seems to be 
no synthesis. 

The sad fact is that, to get something done in 
France, arbitrary and dictatorial methods succeed 
most easily. The truth of this is illustrated by the 
career of Baron Haussmann, whose life and times 
have just been plainly and interestingly set down 
by J. M. and Brian Chapman. Without Hauss- 
mann’s single-minded determination not to allow 
anyone to stand in his way, it is hard to see how 
any town planning would ever have got done in 
Paris at all during the nineteenth century. He was 
obviously a much-misjudged man, though his 
displeasing personality probably had a lot to do 
with it. This book tells us a great deal about 
French administration and municipal government 
during the Second Empire. It hardly seems to 
have changed much since. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Holy Heretics 


The Pursuit of the Millennium. By Norman 
Cohn. (Secker and Warburg, 42s.) 

WITH great learning and in an admirably lively 

style Professor Cohn traces from the eleventh to 

the sixteenth century a body of underground revo- 

lutionary doctrine: 

‘The world is dominated by an evil, tyran- 
nous power of boundless destructiveness. ... 
The tyranny of that power will become more 
and more outrageous, the sufferings of its 
victims more and more intolerable—until sud- 
denly the hour will strike when the Saints of God 
are able to rise up and overthrow it. Then the 
Saints themselves, the chosen, holy people who 
hitherto have groaned under the oppressor’s heel, 
shall in their turn inherit dominion over the whole 
earth.’ 

From the popular Crusades to the Anabap- 
tists, belief in the Millennium expressed in 
times of crisis the sufferings and resistance of 
the urban populations of central Europe. To 
reconstruct these doctrines is difficult, since the 
evidence comes from sources hostile to the 
heretics. 

Simply by bringing together masses of facts 
usually seen in isolation, Professor Cohn makes 
us aware of new patterns. Again and again dead 
emperors are resurrected, or lay prophets of 
exceptional holiness produce Heavenly Letters, 
proclaiming to their mass following that the day 
of vengeance against oppressors is at hand. These 
oppressors of the righteous poor are invariably 
the rich, Jews and the clergy, whose practice is 
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different from the New Testament standards 
ipplied by the heretics. Pope, bishops and clergy 
we regularly identified with Antichrist, the chief 
ybstacle to the Second Coming. No reader of 
2rofessor Cohn’s book can ever again think of 
he Middle Ages as a period when Catholicism 
was a universally popular religion. 

Especially interesting is the author's reconstruc- 
ion of the secret heresy of the Free Spirit, which 
‘an be traced from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
entury and influenced William Blake. This heresy 
aid heavy emphasis on the doctrine later adopted 
xy the Quakers—that God is in all men. Some 
1eretics became convinced that they had attained 
i perfection so absolute that they were incapable 
of sin. Nothing was unlawful: the State, the 
Church, the Bible were all blind guides, inhibiting 
he free spirits of the elect. Professor Cohn’s work 
hrows a flood of light into unexplored corners, 
ind Opens up as many new problems as did Dr. 
Margaret Murray's The Witch-Cult in Western 
Europe a generation ago. Although Professor 
Cohn does not mention Dr. Murray’s work, there 
seem to be many points of contact between the 
thought of the Brethren of the Free Spirit and 
that other popular underground religion described 
by Dr. Murray. Her daring guess that the witch- 
cult contributed to Protestantism may prove cor- 
rect, with the heresy of the Free Spirit as mediator. 

One criticism of this exciting book must be 
made. Professor Cohn indulges in a number of 
psychological speculations which he is far from 
substantiating. He suggests that his heretics (and 
for that matter Nazis and Communists too) were 
victims of mass paranoia. This is reminiscent of 
those naive persons who believe that strikes can 
be prevented by psycho-analysing shop stewards. 
There are societies—Russia in 1917, Hungary in 
1956—in which revolt is more ‘normal’ than con- 
formity. Professor Cohn’s own sympathetic 
description of the conditions in which the urban 
masses lived, and the ignorance in which they 
were kept by their social superiors and the Church 
sufficiently explains the revolutionary doctrines 
which the heretics found in Christianity. But this 
is a minor criticism of a most stimulating book. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Critic With Skids Under 


Days of the Phoenix: The Nineteen-Twenties I 
Remember. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent, 
30s.) 

VAN Wyck Brooks began as a literary critic who 

early won a small but intelligent audience. With 

the passing of time, his literary standards decayed 
and his interest in the psychology of the writer 
waned. He published a panorama of New England 
letters, The Flowering of New England, which 
described, with appreciation, the work both of 
major authors and minor. He spent more time on 

Thoreau or Emerson than on Lydia Sigourney or 

Margaret Fuller but nevertheless showed almost 

the same zest for them all. Hundreds of thousands 

of Americans read this book. It made his name 
notable in places where no other writer on writers 
has, before or since, been recognised. He followed 

The Flowering with four more volumes. They 

surveyed the remainder of the nineteenth century 

as well as the first fifteen years of the twentieth 
and revealed much of the same contagious en- 
thusiasm for the various writers of those times. 

Now, as the most popular of America’s literary 
historians, Mr. Brooks here presents the second 
volume of his recollections. It deals with the re- 
surgence of American literature throughout the 
exciting 1920s. But it does this unsystematically, 
and the book is innocent of structure. 

Two things make Days of the Phoenix useful. 
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The first is the sidelights on the writers of the 
time, Mencken, Thomas Wolfe, Lewis Mumford 
among them. The second is Brooks’s commentary 
on his own critical methods, a commentary which 
reveals a critic of genuine stature during the first 
half of his caresr. Of the various approaches to 
literature he m_ntions, there is one for which he 
has no sympathy at all—and this fact helps to 
explain the contempt of the advance guard for 
him today. Currently revived as the New Criti- 
cism, it has become highly influential in the 
United States and is steadily gaining hold in 
Britain. With its jargon stripped away, it consists 
mainly of explication of text; and Brooks will 
have none of it. But he has some praise for the 
psychological criticism which he himself once 
practised and much more for the historical 
criticism which he continues to attempt. 

Days of the Phoenix ends sombrely with 
Brooks's account of his mental collapse and his 
experiences in several asylums. 


CARL BODE 


Master Plasterers 


Powder and Paint. By Neville Williams. (Long- 
mans, 18s.) 


RARE now must be the Browningesque duchess 
whose 

Check grew to be one master-plaster 

Of mucus and fucus from mere use of ceruse. 
The gradual achievement of this inoffensiveness 
of appearance is traced here in an illuminating 
apostil to social history. 

Beauty, it seems, has always been good business, 
if not for the beauties, certainly for the makers 
of beauty aids. Mr. Williams is too fascinated by 
his discoveries to philosophise about them. Eliza- 
beth I was notoriously farded, perfumed and be- 
wigged; Mary Queen of Scots hardly less so. 
Queen Victoria was content with face-powder, 
Queen Alexandra's face was enamelled like a 
china doll’s. Mrs. Thelma Holland advises Eliza- 
beth II on all beauty matters. Such details are 
supplemented by accounts of deceivers like 
Cagliostro and Madame Rachel, and of famous 
women who suffered unto death pour ¢tre belle. 
Illustrations of faces and accessories. 

DANIEL GEORGE 
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Round The Bend 


Branch Lines. By O. S. Nock. (Batsford, 2s.) 
THis is a rambling book rather like a branch line. 
Its driver wanders off on to the main line; that is 
to say, he allows himself long diversions on such 
subjects as the engines on the Brighton line and 
the livery of the Great Eastern Railway, before 
returning to the easy and rather unmethodical 
gossip of the local journey. 

‘It is a thousand pities,’ says Mr. Nock, ‘that 
the railway photographers of pre-grouping days 
were, for the most part, concerned with the trains 
themselves rather than with capturing the “atmo- 
sphere” of some of the highly individual routes.’ 
To find any surviving ‘atmosphere’ today, the 
reader will have to go to Wales and travel on the 
Tal-y-llyn and Ffestiniog and Snowdon Mountain 
Railways, all of which are independent, or on the 
Vale of Rheidol narrow-gauge branch of the 
Great Western which British Railways have kindly 
allowed to remain open in the holiday season. He 
can visit the Isle of Man, the paradise of light 
railways. During the bus strike he may even have 
travelled on one of the few branch lines that 
survive in Britain, and lucky he will have been 
if he has had to use the line from Wadebridge 
which winds along a wooded valley over brown 
streams, by feathery slate farmyards and slopes 
of blackberry bushes past Grogley Halt, Nan- 
stallon Halt and Dunmere Halt to Bodmin. 

Mr. Nock’s most interesting chapter is the 
first, on the inception of branch lines. The great 
Victorian railway engineers conceived their lines 
as connecting one big city with another—London 
to Birmingham and London to Bristol. Brunel on 
the latter route did not want to delay his express 
trains by diverting his lines to touch towns and 
chose the route to Bristol across the Vale of the 
White Horse, deliberately avoiding Abingdon, 
Wantage and Faringdon. There was also in the 
beginning of the railway age a marked objection 
to railways on the part of old-fashioned people, 
as destructive of ‘amenities, though they would 
not have used that horrible word. The Great 
Northern was going to visit Stamford until Lord 
Exeter objected to its crossing a corner of his 
estate at Burleigh. A few years later—in 1850—the 
Midland proposed to call on its route from 
Leicester to Peterborough. By then Lord Exeter 
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had changed his mind and the Midland was 
allowed a station in the town. The route to London 
this way was awkward, and other less-important 
towns like Peterborough, hitherto a sort of Ely, 
were becoming important. So Lord Exeter built a 
branch to the Great Northern at Essendine. The 
Stamford Town terminus is in the style of Burleigh 
outside and a simple shed inside, and the line is 
still called the Marquis of Exeter’s Railway. 
Now that Batfords have admitted the beauty of 
railways into the ‘English heritage,’ perhaps they 
will produce more volumes, for instance, one on 
railway stations. JOHN BETJEMAN 


Leviathan 


The Political Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. By 
Howard Warrender. (O.U.P., 42s.) 
THE writings of Thomas Hobbes have never 
failed to provoke attention; from the beginning 
he imposed himself as a writer whose thoughts 
might be unpleasant but could not be neglected. 
His commentators, however, have more often 
been concerned to examine and refute his 
premisses and his conclusions than to construe 
the argument which joins them; his belief that 
his ratiocination was ‘solid’ has been more readily 
accepted than his belief that his conclusions were 
true. Consequently, it is a welcome occasion when 
a writer such as Mr. Warrender undertakes the 
task of anatomising and of piecing together 
Hobbes’s argument on the important question: 
Why ought a subject to obey the law? And it 
is all the more welcome when this task is per- 
formed with such skill, patience and honesty as 
are displayed in this book. It is a brilliant per- 
formance which even those who remain at some 
points unconvinced must recognise to be head 
and shoulders above anything else of its kind. 
Mr. Warrender travels over Hobbes’s argument 
in a leisurely and relentless manner, he makes his 
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observations with deliberation, he qualifies them 
with care, he never conceals a difficulty or takes 
refuge in rhetoric to turn an awkward corner, 
and at every point he is convincingly master of 
the situation. Anyone who has himself attempted 
this climb, who knows the going and some 
of the hand-holds and who remembers the 
points at which, in his case, it became an 
undignified scramble, will have the greatest ad- 
miration for Mr. Warrender’s skill and resource; 
and others, less aware of the difficulties, will be 
delighted with the grace of the performance. 

Hobbes’s argument about political obligation 
merits the care which Mr. Warrender expends 
upon it. It is exceedingly intricate; it abounds 
in fine discussions; it takes chances and one 
wonders why; there are two thorough accounts 
of it (the De Cive and in the Leviathan) as well 
as several less elaborate sketches; it has some 
notable obscurities; it is highly original; and there 
is little doubt that Hobbes regarded it as his 
greatest intellectual achievement. Its complica- 
tions are such that when the commentator 
thinks he has discerned a straight path he is 
tempted to bend his energies to cutting away the 
obscuring brushwood and either to neglect or to 
explain away everything that points in a 
different direction. And the truth is that, what- 
ever view we take, there will always be some- 
thing to explain away: Hobbes does make 
statements which, when all is said and done, can- 
not be reconciled with one another. Nevertheless, 
success in construing his argument depends very 
much on avoiding this temptation and remaining 
firmly disposed to neglect nothing that appears, 
and it is confirmed by the fewness and relative 
unimportance of the pieces for which no place 
can be found when the puzzle is completed and 
by the cogency of the explanation why these and 
not others have been rejected. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. Warrender is remarkably success- 
ful: he has very little left over, nothing has been 
forced into occupying an inappropriate place, 
and the stone rejected by some rebuilders of 
Hobbes’s argument becomes the head of the 
corner. 

Briefly, Mr. Warrender’s view is that political 
obligation (the obligation of a member of a 
civil society to obey the laws) is not, in Hobbes’s 
argument, a special kind of obligation but is 
grounded upon the moral obligation, common 
to all men (save atheists), to obey the ‘law of 
nature’; and the difference (from this point of 
view) between the state of nature and the civil 
state is that some of the duties which remain 
suspended in the one become operative in the 
other. And he believes that much of the current 
confusion which has been imposed upon Hobbes’s 
argument by his commentators springs from a 
failure to distinguish between the grounds of 
obligation and the validating conditions of obli- 
gation: the law of nature commands us to seek 
peace, keep covenants, show gratitude and abstain 
from cruelty and provocation, but the validating 
condition (that this conduct shall not prejudice 
a man’s survival) is present only in a civil society. 

Mr. Warrender is concerned only with the 
logic of Hobbes’s argument, and what Hobbes 
finds room for is judged solely by what it con- 
tributes to the inner articulation of the theory. 
It is no part of his design to consider why Hobbes 
should have chosen these materials, what modifi- 
cation of current ideas the theory represents, or 
indeed any other aspects of Hobbes’s philosophy 
except in so far as they have an immediate bear- 
ing upon the problem of obligation. Much of 
Mr. Warrender’s success comes from the strict- 
ness with which he keeps to his chosen theme, 
though I am inclined to think that some parts 
of his argument would call for modification if a 
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more extended account were taken of some other 
parts of Hobbes’s philosophy. But the upshot of 
it all is to show Hobbes’s theory of obligation 
to be less divergent from the current natural law 
theory than is commonly supposed, and to sug- 
gest that most of the opposition, indeed horror, 
it provoked was based upon a very imperfect 
understanding of its tenor. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


New Novels 


A Use of Riches. By J. I. M. Stewart. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Silken Ladder. By Jean-Louis Curtis. (Secker 
and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

Knock or Ring. By Michael Nelson. (Cape, 15s.) 

Major Thompson and I. By Pierre Daninos. 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.) 

Kandelman’s Krim. By J. L. Synge. (Cape, 15s.) 


THE type of novel at which Englishmen excel is 
the novel of restrained action, each act rather 
humdrum and reserved until the climax, by which 
time the characters are completely identified and 
what happens to them is of absorbing interest. 
A Use of Riches begins brilliantly: a charming, 
intelligent, soldierly banker goes to see his solici- 
tor and then a well-drawn art dealer, from whom 
he plans to buy a quattrocento painting. We know 
him and sympathise with him at once; and we 
also know from experience that he is likely to 
find himself in some fearful predicament where 
he will need all his sensitivity and skill. Perhaps, 
we hope, it may go on for volume after volume, 
like the Forsyte Saga, each filled with fascinating 
apercus of bankers’ luncheon talk and of the 
application of an interesting moral and mannered 
code under stress. And in part it does, but un- 
fortunately something foreign, something almost 
French, creeps in. Our central character becomes 
introspective, and for pages at a time he meditates 
on this and that. Even if an English Proust were 
desirable at this late date, Mr. Stewart, magnifi- 
cently competent and terse when dealing with 
facts and situations, lacks a talent which must 
be superlative if it is not to be dull. There is plenty 
of plot: about a painter who goes blind, and 
recovers his eyesight in vain; about a woman 
(almost credible, in the best English tradition) 
who finds herself in the odd predicament of being 
married to both painter and banker at once; 
about a fire, and a couple of adulteries, and the 
sort of English schoolboys who are such a pleasure 
to be with and to read about. Were it not for the 
self-examination, and for rather too much know- 
ledgeable talk about Italian painting, this would 
be a really enjoyable novel. As it is, it is extremely 
readable and is written in a clear, masculine, 
unpretentious prose. 

The action of Mr. Stewart's novel is largely set 
in Italy. So is that of The Silken Ladder, a some- 
what similar tale about a French girl who deserts 
her very decent fiancé for a fisher-boy, or ‘boat- 
man’ as he is called in the clumsy translation. 
There is a gimmick to this brief novel: the central 
character writes a postscript in the form of a letter 
to the author. If it is accepted that literature has 
much to do with life, it is surely an amusing idea 
to arrange that fictional characters answer back. 
It is, indeed, a clever book, but it reads badly. 
To condemn translators without having read 
the original is unfair, but at least bad punctuation 
is inexcusable. As for style, it would seem that 
both the author and his translators are to blame. 
“We made a lot of noise under the sneering eye 
of the Capriots. The native of Capri is called a 
Capriot.’ One eye cannot sneer, nor even two, 
and a native of Capri is not called a Capriot. 

Knock or Ring is a somewhat pedestrian little 
tale about how book auctions are rigged. It also 
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THAT VOICE YOU 
HEARD — WAS IT 
REAL OR FALSE? 


E 






Was it the person next to you? Can you be sure? 
Many more people than will admit it are subject to 
hallucination. Consult Evelyn Waugh’s “The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (Chapman & Hall—12s. 6d.) 

















An English 
Coxswain 






Harnessing the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: a 
His Grace The Duke of Northumbertand 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 








W.H.SMITH & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LTD 












The Hon. D. J. Smith, the Chairman, in 
his Statement said: 


We have regained a large part of the profit 
lost last year owing to the newspaper and 
railway strikes. 


All sections of the business have taken part 
in this recovery. 


Due to the programme of modernisation of 
premises, gross fixed assets have grown from 
£3,931 ,000 in 1948 to £7,274,000 in 1957. 


An entirely new Staff Pension Scheme has 
been introduced. The capital value of the 
Pension Funds is 4} million pounds. 


The new subsidiary, Versatile Fittings, Ltd., 
has made an encouraging start, and Vizusell 
Fittings are being widely adopted. 


Television appears to be stimulating the sale 
of technical, educational and non-fiction 
reading matter. 





Profit before taxa- 
tion we ... £1,673,549 + £197,638 


Profits Tax... £232, 504 + £49,942 
Income Tax ..  £779,434+ £95,175 


Profit after current ‘ 
taxation and ad- 
justments on £688,611 + £49,521 


Reserves ... ... £2,623,081 + £397,258 


Dividend 15%, the same. 
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contains a love story of sorts and a strange picture 
of pink-gin life in a cathedral city. For those who 
are interested in the petty crookeries of book- 
sellers, it is presumably enthralling. Sir Basil 
Blackwell is quite right, and it should be stopped. 
For others it will prove rather slow. 

Major Thompson and I is the successor to a 
book with a similar title which has sold over a 
million copies. It is a long travel joke, about how 
funny the English appear to the French and, a 
bit, the other way round. The jokes are pretty 
near the nadir: bowler hats, silence in trains, 
cabbages, pissoirs and the rest of it. This seems 
very much the deepest detritus on the ocean floor 
until suddenly the author or authors—there is a 
coy and incomprehensible joke at the beginning 
about who wrote the horror—discover a positive 
Philippine Deep in the United States. We are then 
treated to more jokes and more rib-nudging about 
women’s clubs, psychiatrist’s fees, drum-major- 
ettes, air conditioning and so on, snicker, snicker, 
snicker. 

Kandelman’s Krim should not really be in this 
column at all. It is quite a short polylogy, 
modelled on The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party per- 
formed by some animals, a plumber and a god- 
dess, and is very funny. * “Tell me,” asked the Orc, 
“tell me whether human beings are moved by a 
passion for mathematics.” “Not many,” answered 
the Plumber, “when you consider how many 
human beings there are.’ The author, who is 
Senior Professor at the School of Theoretical 
Physics in the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, and who is also the nephew of the drama- 
tist who wrote The Playboy of the Western World, 
is extremely witty about such things as the 4/—T, 
infinity, the binary system and other jolly matters. 
It is strongly recommended as an antidote to 
Major Thompson and the Light and Third Pro- 
grammes, and indeed as a joke on its own. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


Over The Hill 


The Outermost Frontier. By Helmut Pabst. 
(William Kimber, 18s.) 

How often in the last war did one want to know 
what the enemy on the other side of the hill was 
feeling. Did he react to fear, discomfort and hard- 
ship in the same way as we did? This book, the 
journal of a German artilleryman fighting on the 
Russian front, answers exactly such questions, and 
extraordinarily interesting it is. 

Pabst was a thirty-year-old signals NCO, later— 
in March, 1943—commissioned as a lieutenant. 
He kept a diary in the form of letters to his parents 
and friends in Frankfurt-on-Main; much of it was 
written for his father, a veteran of the Russian 
campaign of 1914-17. Before becoming a soldier 
the author was a law student; he was also a keen, 
accurate observer. The story itself is untouched 
and has not been rationalised by subsequent 
experience, for Pabst was killed in action in the 
autumn of 1943. It is, in fact, an authentic per- 
sonal history of one of the major campaigns of 
all time, seen from the ranks through the eyes 
of an educated German. 

The diary is pleasantly free from the unhealthy 
introspection and mawkish self-pity that so often 
mar such accounts. Though an educated man, 
Pabst was no intellectual; he must, also, have been 
a good practical junior leader with a sympathetic 
understanding of his fellow men. He hated war, 
seeing clearly its waste and futility, but regarded 
his job as a troop commander as a vocation. 

He liked the Russians too, but with an odd 
paternalism, not unlike the feelings with which 
officers of the old Indian Army regarded their 
soldiers and their families for whom they were 
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alse responsible. ‘They serve you so naturally and 
devotedly that you are continually surprised. One 
has to see them in an hour like this to know of 
what veneration and devotion they are capable, 
and to feel from what simple hearts their actions 
spring.’ 

I am sorry Pabst was killed. He had learnt 
much from his experiences in Russia which 
would have been valuable in Europe today. 

A. J. WILSON 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


GREEN corn in August makes one wonder if harvest 
will be late. It certainly will not be as early as it might 
have been when we seemed set for a long spell of 
drought. At that time the sight of a cornfield made 
me think of the years of short corn and near-famine 
the old people used to talk about when I was a child. 
July gave the corn its inches. It was never a month 
to be trusted. although it brings thunder which, I 
have heard said, ripens corn in some mysterious way. 
It didn’t ripen so much as an ear hereabouts. Most 
of the fields still have that blue-green hue that 
indicates stooks in the fields in late September and 
anxiety all around. The odd thing about harvesting 
is that it remains as urgent as ever, in spite of 
combines and tractor binders. Science may claim to 
be able to ‘seed’ clouds with rain, but nothing can 
be done about those vital hours of sunshine required 
to ripen corn, and the mechanical wonders must 
wait upon the moon, the lifting of the dew, the passing 
of the clouds. If the oats have still to ripen there is 
ripeness, or more than a promise of it, everywhere 
but in the open field. The blackberry is already being 
picked, the wild strawberry is of good size, the bullace 
is no longer green, and both the sloe and the crab 
apple are ahead of time, which is in keeping with 
the progress in the garden, where the soft fruits were 
ready a fortnight early. 


A LITTLE TROUT 

Immediately below the stone wall a clear stream 
bubbled on its way from one side of the road to the 
other, sweeping into the light of day in a little pool 
beneath a willow, and eddying at the foot of a clump 
of flags and meadowsweet. The air was perfumed 
by the meadowsweet and mint, and flies danced 
beneath the willow. There, I thought, in the shelter 
of the yellow stone, a trout might lie, safe in the 
insignificant pool and the equally insignificant 
stream. It might never grow large enough to lure an 
angler upon the scene, and only the heron would 
wait upon its unwariness. It would be safe, this 
imaginary trout. At that moment, to prove my instinct 
for such a thing, the little fish snapped at a fly, and, 
when I had recovered from the surprise, I stooped 
and found a woodiouse and dropped it over the wall 
to see him rise again. A little later he took a tiny slug, 
but he didn’t follow the worm I tossed in after 
it. Somehow I found more delight in that sprat of 
a fish than anything I had caught all season. By all 
standards he was only a trout in name, four inches 
long at most, significant for his insignificance, like 
all sorts of creatures. 


FARM BUTTER 

There must be something almost mystical in the 
ability of a particular person to churn butter, I used 
to think when I spent hours turning the handle of 
a churn on a cold or thundery day, for along would 
come my grandmother, or one of my aunts, and give 
that magic turn or two that produced butter. This 
invariably happened when my breath was almost gone 
and there yet wasn’t the slightest sign of the clearing 
of that little window in the churn to show that labour 
was being rewarded. It doesn’t take a witch to make 
farm butter, of course. It can be made by anyone 
with a good cow in his shippon and a churn at hand, 
as they have at the place where I am staying at the 
moment, but it really takes a witch to find such 
wonderful stuff as farm butter, or the old-time thirst- 
quencher, buttermilk. The making of butter these 
days is mainly done by factories or creameries. Few 
people have the opportunity to spread farm butter 


on stone-baked bread. The very nature of agriculture 
makes it so. In fact, butter is a national extravagance, 
I have heard it said, which, if it is true to any degree, 
is the very worst part of a bad bargain. Give me the 
bad old days and butter on my scone! 


TAILPIECE 

‘It was an uncommonly ugly dog before they off 
an’ ’ad its tail docked, but now it takes a sharp lock 
to tell which way it’s goin’! It’s not natural-like to 
make a fuss o’ an ugly thing, but to make it uglier is 
shameful!’ 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 114. F. GAMAGE 
(Ist Prize, Chess Review, 1939) 
BLACK (8 men) 
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WHITE (8 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves, solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Ellerman: 
Kt-K 4!, threat Kt-Q 6. Charming change-mate prob- 
lem in which whole set pattern of R, B and Kt inter- 
ferences is abandoned by key. 1... K x Kt;2Q x P. 
1 rx Gt; 28 x FP. 1... KeB 2; 2CGR 7. 
Although not a complex problem, this bears the stamp 
of a great composer in its elegance and simplicity of 
construction. 
* 


Once a quarter I receive a copy of Correspondence 
Chess, the lively and entertaining magazine of the 
British Correspondence Chess Association, which 
always gives at least one game I want to republish. 
The following (from the July number) was played in 
the current world championship tournament. Incident- 
ally, for those who think ordinary world championships 
take some time, this tournament has been in progress 
since January, 1956, and is still far from finished. 


White, NAPOLITANO (Italy); Black, KJELLANDER 
(Sweden). Opening. Kine's Indian Defence. 
t- K 


1 Kt-K B3 21 P-K Kt4 B 

2P-Q B4 P-K Kt 3 22 Kt-K 1 Kt-B $ 

3 Kt-B3 B-Kt 2 23 B-QI!IIC/) Kt-R6 
4P-K4 P-Q3 24 B-B 2 ch Ri 
5P-Q4 0-0 25 Q-Q 3 Kt-B 3 (g) 
6 B-K 2 Q Kt-Q2 26 Kt-K 4 —K 2 
70-0 P-K 4 7 R-R2 KtxR 
8K-Ri(e) P-B3(6) 28 Kx Kt K-Kt 1 

9 P-Q Kt3 R-K I 29 Kt-Kt 2! K-B 2 

10 P-Q 5! P-B 4 (c) 30 Ktx RP R-K Kt 1 
11 Kt-K 1 P-K R$ 31 Kt-Kt 6! K x Kt (A) 
12 Kt-Q 3 Kt-B 1 32 Kt x Kt dis ch P-K 5 (i) 
13 B-K 3(d) P-Kt3 33 KtxR RxKt (J) 
14Q-Q2 K-R 34QxPch QxQ 

15 P-B 3 P-K Kt4 35 BxQch K-B 3 

16 R-B 2 Kt-Kt 3 36 BxRP BxB 

17 P-Kt 3 Kt-Kt | (e) 37 RxBch K-K 4 

18 R-K Kt 1 -B 4 38 K-B 2 BxP 
19PxP BxP 39 K-K 3! Resigns (k) 


20P-—K R4! PxP 

(a) In many variations, Q-Kt 3 by Black ultimately causes 
White trouble on diagonal K Kt 1-Q R 7, hence this prophylactic 
move. 

(6) Black replies mechanically. Better 8 P x P; 9 Kt x P, 
Kt-B 4; 10 P-B 3, Kt-K 3 or—if not now—then certainly P x P 
on next move. 

(c) After this Black’s game is clearly inferior, but the alternatives 
10...P x P; 11 BP x Pand10...Kt-B 4; 11 Q-B 2 each leave 
QP very weak. 

(d) White now builds up an ideal position in which he has break- 
through threats on both wings without Black having any adequate 
counter. Note how White has time before breaking the position— 
you can afford to do this when you have an unassailable advantage 
in space. 

a Kt-R 4 then Black is always under threat of P-B 4 attacking 
e 


_(f) Profound sacrifice of exchange: these deep sacrificial com- 
binations are typical of correspondence play with its possibilities of 
exhaustive analysis. 

g) ...Kt x Roch; 26 B x Kt, Kt-B 3; 27 Kt-K 4! 
(7B x P, Kt-K 5!), K-Kt 1; 28 P-Kt 5! and White wins. 
(A) 31...Q-Q. 122; 32 Kt x QP mate! 
(@) 32...K-B 2; 33 Q-Kt 6 ch, K-B 1; 34 Kt-R 7 mate. 
33...P x Q;34Kt x Qchalso leads toa hopeless endgame. 
) 40 P-B 4 mate is threatened so Black must lose Bishop at 
once—and will be mated in a few moves anyway. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 388 
Report by A.M.O.S. 


Some weeks ago, by a most remarkable coincidence, two golfers, both named Edward Chapman, on 
the same course, on the same day, holed out in one at 210 and 190 yards distance. Competitors were 
invited to comment on this occasion in a short poem, somewhat as W. H. Davies celebrated the 
coincidence of a rainbow and a cuckoo’s song in the poem ‘A Great Time’ (though not necessarily 

in Davies's manner). 


A FIRST-RATE entry. Not a great deal of notice 
was taken of my hint about W. H. Davies, but I 
don’t complain of that. Anita Dudley loved 
W. H. Davies too much to imitate his poem, but 
a number of others were not so inhibited. There 
were many references, for the most part irrele- 
vant, to Keats and Chapman’s Homer. Sgobbone 
scornfully demanded : 
What did these other Chapmans do? Well, to be 
terse 
Perhaps deserves a word, but surely not a verse. 
The hole-in-one incident was not coincidence 
enough for some. Nancy Gunter imagined a 
father telling the tale to his son Ned, winding up 
with : 
This wondrous story men will tell 
The future ages through— 
‘O. Papa. will they say as well, 
That my name’s Edward, too?’ 


One or two others contemplated golfers doing 
the whole course in eighteen. The coincidence, 
on the other hand, frightened one competitor. 
W. K. Holmes was scared 


Lest viewless hands on some lone tee 
Should share my driver's grip with me. 


Several competitors—non-golfers, I presume— 
played on the ‘couldn't care less’ motif. Parodies 
were frequent, and R. A. McKenzie’s T. S. Eliot 
(with notes) was a work of unparalleled erudition. 
J. A. Lindon contributed, with his usual verve, 
a spritely set of verses with eight rhymes for 
Chapman. 


Hardly half a dozen entries were dismissed with 
only a single reading, and, besides those men- 
tioned above, I selected for further consideration 
entries by D. R. Peddy, Arcas, G. H. Baxter, 
A. G. Mitchell, Pibwob, J. Aitken, L. S. Crowder, 
Eileen Tulloch, B. E. Martindale, H. A. C. Evans 
and the six prizewinners: D. L. L. Clarke, A. W. 
Dicker, G. J. Blundell, Gloria Prince, R. A. 
McKenzie and Isabel Finlayson (a guinea each). 


I would remind competitors who have been 
left out that, like other judges, I am far from 
infallible: they may have scored moral victories. 


PRIZES 

(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
Would life be less exciting if, 
Each aiming one unerring biff, 
Two men had failed to sink a ball 
Upon one golf course? Not at all! 
Here, not so fast. What's that you say? 
Both holed out on the self-same day? 
Still, Fortune no more credit wins 
From that than he who fathers twins. 
What, both called Chapman? I'll allow 


That’s strange. Both Edward? Steady now! 
The same hole? No? I might have guessed! 


Frankly, old man, I’m not impressed. 


(A. W. DICKER) 
In translating Homer. 
One Chapman gained fame, 
The glory still lingers 
On those of that name. 
Two Chapmans, two Edwards, 
Two ‘holed out in one,’ 
One day and one course— 
How the Fates have their fun! 
If Homer had written, 
Of Heroes like these, 
The Greeks would have murmured, 
“No fairy-tales, please!” 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
I saw this morn, my round begun, 
A wonder-making sight— 
Ted Chapman, smiling like the sun, 
And leaping with delight. 
“I’ve done a hole in one.’ laughed he. 
I said, ‘Good Lord, you're right!” 
As I came in this afternoon 
His namesake ran to me, 
Face beaming like the harvest moon: 
‘I’ve holed in one,’ cried he. 
And I said, “Well, let spirits bubble! 
A double bumper for a double!” 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Blow me about in winds! Roast me in sulphur! 
Embed me deep in bunkers full of sand! 
The Devil's made his début as a golfer, 
And two poor devils taken here in hand! 


What brimstone play was this, when Edward Chap- 


man 
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Called through the clubhouse door. T’ve holed in 
one! 
And Edward Chapman II responded, ‘Snap, man!” 
(Confusing games, perhaps. or just in tun.) 
Oh, what a golf was there. my fellow clubmen! 
For me, I merely pull, then scour the rough; 
But here's a tale to tell in every pub, men. 
And damned be he that first cries. ‘Holed! Enough!” 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
What, Kybernetes, no remorse, 
Young deity of guided flight. 
That here upon a solemn course 
Where golfers take a dour delight 
In any score 
Not reaching four. 
You make two clubmen during play 
Achieve such fame? Well. you're a card! 
For nevermore upon one day 
Two Edward Chapmans (honour starred) 
Beneath the sun 
Shall hole in one! 


(ISABEL FINLAYSON) 
On Last LooKING INTO CHAPMAN'S SCORE-CARD 
Much have I travelled under storm or sun 
That chancy land between the tee and green, 
And many feats in rough or bunker seen, 
Yarns not a few ot par and dormie spun, 
Of what with iron, what with cleek was done; 
Yet never hailed Coincidence for queen, 
Till, unrelated, planless. all serene. 
Like heavenly twins the Chapmans holed in one. 
Then felt I like some watcher of the pools 
When Permutation brings the coupon up. 
O luck and skill beyond statistics’ rules! 
Let Chapmans twain divide the loving-cup. 
(Only twelve lines allowed. a trap for fools. 
So to the nineteenth hole. where heroes sup.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 391 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


In Invasion 1940 Peter Fleming recalls Harry 
Graham's Ruthless Rhyme named after, and 
evocative of, the 1909 invasion play An English- 
man’s Home: 
I was plaving golf the day 
That the Germans landed; 
All our troops had run away, 
All our ships were stranded; 
And the thought of England's shame 
Very nearly spoiled my game. 
Competitors are invited to compose a Ruthless 
Rhyme similarly linked to any other well-known 
dramatic play or, if preferred, fim. Limit: eight 
lines. Prize: six guineas. 
Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
391, 99 Gower Street. London. WC1, by August 
20. Results on August 30. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 952 


ACROSS 
1 Of whom there are just enough (6). 
4 An order for valet, mother and ourselves (8). 
8 Pie calls for mixed seasoning (8). 
10 Hearts was her favourite suit, declared Elia (6). 
12 Machine—in reverse? Or isn’t it? (5) 
13 About shooting-up while having a breather (9). 
14 Shetland estates in disorder nevertheless get 
praises (5). 

16 A rich star can afford to be a severe critic! (9) 
17 One of those things which, according to Mrs. 
Malaprop, don’t become a young woman (9). 

19 How did the female grey bird appear? (5) 

21 Did the prisoner have a good meal? (9) 

22 It’s almost enough to enable one to choose one’s 
subject (5). 

24 ‘Dancing, to put thy pale, 
mind’ (Dowson) (6). 

25 Does it elate her to be so airy? (8) 

26 A box with springs in US (8). 

27 Time of interest (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a 
and a book token for one guinea. 
opened after noon on August 20 and 


lost —— out of 


DOWN 

1 ‘ monstrous crow put an end to a literary one 
(7). 

2 Bird wrapped up in a towel (5). 

3 Their decisions are very much in and out (7). 

5 He makes a record daily (7). 

6 There’s a certain charm about 
quarter for an old lady (9). 

7 Get Hans a whisky and soda (7). 

9 A light cashmere would be just the thing for 
the dance (10). 

11 Task, as the notice intended? (10) 

15 The United Nations—esteemed or the reverse? 


the Scottish 


17 Hearty shell-fish that should be warmed (7). 
18 Aim to cut the rent and get clothes! (7) 
19 Botanical significance of her intrusion among 
emmets (7). 
20 Airy place of confinement in the North-East (7). 
23 Sane for a highly exalted physician of 
id (5). 


ee... ee 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
: Crossword No. 952, 99 Gower St., . wel 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on August 23 
The winners of Crossword No, 950 are: Mr. W. G. 


Solution to No. 950 on page 204 


Daisn, Glenside, 


Wateringbury, Kent, and the Rev. W. D. Tuomas. 13 Howey Hill, Congie- 
ton, Cheshire. 
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PRECARIOUS STABILISATION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Pity the poor investor spending his 
holiday in a state of acute perplex- 
ity, unable to make up his mind 
" where next to move for safety or 
profit! In the past three or four weeks the index 
for Government stocks has risen by nearly 34 
per cent. while the index of industrial equity 
shares has fallen by 34 per cent. Does he jump 
from equities into gilt-edged or from gilt-edged 
into equities? Does he bring his money back from 
Canada at an investment dollar premium of 15 
per cent., or put more into that market to escape 
from the approaching shadow of another Labour 
Government? Perhaps if I sum up the state of 
our economic affairs it will help him to come to 
a decision. 





* * * 


It is an extraordinary state that we have arrived 
at. Mr. Macmillan has decided that he will neither 
use the monetary weapon nor cut investment 
expenditures savagely enough to cause massive 
unemployment. If, however, the trade unions are 
so unreasonable as to force any further rise in 
wages ahead of production he has hinted that 
they will be fought (‘I will shrink from no 
measure, etc.’ was the cliché he used). It is 
amazing that investors found this hackneyed 
protestation reassuring enough to make them buy 
more gilt-edged than they sold. ‘Boom or bust’ is 
the way I have fairly described Mr. Macmillan’s 
new economic policy. But the Prime Minister is no 
fool. He is calculating the economic risks very 
carefully: he is gambling on yet another stabilisa- 
tion of prices—at the higher level reached in the 
last few weeks. He is, no doubt, assuming that the 
last round of wage increases will be swallowed up 
for the most part by the recent rise in prices. The 
bulk of this rise was making good the lag caused 
by the voluntary price restraint of 1956. If the 
full effect of the most recent trade union gains— 
in engineering and in farm wages—has yet to be 
felt, Mr. Macmillan will say that it will be possible 
to avoid an additional rise in prices by an increase 
in production. The index of industrial production 
is certainly rising. The increase in the first half of 
the year was over 3 per cent. and the June figure 
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was 2 per cent. higher than for June, 1956. The 
price level may therefore be stabilised for a time 
if no further wage claims are pressed or if the 
demand for the 40-hour week is postponed until 
next year. 


2 * * 


The gilt-edged market may, therefore, enjoy 
some respite from inflation-scare selling. (After 
all, the recent galloping phase of our creeping 
inflation was quite abnormal; it was the extra 
price paid for a period of artificial price restraint 
and the unexpected capitulation of General 
Robertson to the railway unions over a wage 
claim, which he had been instructed to settle for 
3 per cent. not 5 per cent.) The balance of pay- 
ments also gives no cause for immediate anxiety. 
The small gold loss in July was expected. The 
Chancellor now estimates a surplus on trading 
account of about £125 million for the twelve 
months ending June (that is, a surplus of £46 
million for the first half of this year against a 
surplus of £79 million for the last half of 1956). 
This, of course, is no guarantee that the £ will 
not be under pressure again in the autumn (to- 
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gether with the franc) when the International 
Monetary Fund meets to consider the revaluation 
of the mark. There are already rumours that the 
£ will be allowed to float within wider points and 
that the official and ‘transferable’ rates will be 
merged by giving dollar convertibility to the 
‘transferable’ accounts. 
- ” + 


The prospect that the gilt-edged market will 
have a breathing space in which to recover is, 
however, improved by the uncertainties which 
now face the equity share markets. As some of 
the industrial reports have recently revealed, the 
1956 price restraint cut profit margins badly and 
had a more depressing effect upon profits than 
the optimists had expected. The bull market is 
therefore finding it difficult to find any fresh 
reasons for advance—and that is enough to cause 
profit-taking and recession. To make matters 
worse, there is no halt, even in August, to the 
stream of new industria! issues. This must have a 
depressing effect on the market. In happy contrast 
the gilt-edged market is not so burdened with 
issues, the Government having stopped its mis- 
taken surreptitious funding. Clearly, events are 
now favouring the gilt-edged market rather than 
equity shares from a technical point of view. Still, 
it is a precarious situation. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 







A QUIET opening after the holiday 
4 ™ was to be expected on the stock 
fess ie. markets, Tuesday being the last day 
of a long Stock Exchange account, 
but the recovery in ‘gilt-edged’ was not maintained 
on Wednesday. Institutional buying seems to 
have dried up. | still prefer the medium-dated 
stocks at the big discount, for I see no positive 
attraction in the undated. Industrial shares are 
still under the cloud of indifferent reports and 
new issues. BRITISH ALUMINIUM did not help by 
deciding to raise £6 million (within fifteen months 
of raising £4 million) on an over-priced ‘rights’ 
issue. Oil shares, where a State ‘bull’ position had 
been built up, have been particularly flat. The 
sharp fall which began last week was prompted 
by the adverse news from America, the President 
having called for a 10 per cent. voluntary cut in 
oil imports. As the west coast is still in short 
supply and is not likely to cut its imports from 
Canada, and as heavy Venezuelan crude is wanted 
for its fuel-oil content, it means that imports 
from the Middle East are likely to be cut 20 per 
cent. or more. To what extent BRITISH PETROLEUM 
will be affected it is difficult to say, but the shares 
have fallen by about 10s. and BURMAH OIL by 6s. 
As the latter offer a yield at 105s. 6d. of over 44 
per cent. this seems to be a good opportunity of 
acquiring an undervalued share. The same 
applies to SHELL TRANSPORT at under £10, which 
have had to meet heavy extra selling from a 
deceased estate. 
* . + 
Among recent commercial reports DALGETY, 
Australian merchants and shipping and financial 
agents, was the most rewarding. The group’s 
profits before tax have risen by 18 per cent. and 
equity earnings, after tax, by about 28 per cent. 
The dividend is maintained at 12 per cent., being 
covered by earnings of 37 per cent. A ‘rights’ issue 
of one-for-four at 25s. 6d. is being made and at 
the price of 36s. 6d. (cum rights) the shares would 
return a yield of nearly 74 per cent. assuming 
that the 12 per cent. dividend is held on the 
enlarged capital. Australian graziers, whom the 





company finances, are once again enjoying a good 
season and to add to the company’s prospects the 
directors hope to obtain an ‘important tax saving’ 
from the overseas trading clauses of the new 
Finance Act. The BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION re- 
port was also rewarding in a different sense. Mr. 
Harley Drayton, the chairman, revealed that only 
44 per cent. of the group’s income now came from 
UK bus companies (against 63 per cent. in 1952 
and that the overseas bus companies were doing 
well, particularly in Canada. The company’s 
investment (direct and through Broadcast Relay) 
in TV is now profitable and a further interest in 
Associated Rediffusion has been taken over from 
another shareholder. BET 5s. (A) shares, having 
risen to 24s. 6d., now yield only 5 per cent.: they 
seem high enough. 
~ *~ ~ 

Pye is a share I have previously recommended 
because of its excellent management and its leader- 
ship (particularly in research) in the radio and 
electronics industry. The investor should not be 
unduly disturbed by the 28 per cent. fall in group 
profits for the year ending March (36 per cent. 
in net profits after taxation). Pye was one of the 
companies which maintained the voluntary price 
freeze. In fact, no increase in wages has been 
passed on to the public for three years. Moreover, 
the credit squeeze restricted part of its business 
last year and ‘substantial losses, the chairman 
said, were incurred as a result of the Suez incident. 
The dividend on the 5s. deferred shares is main- 
tained at 124 per cent. and at the lower level of 
16s. 6d. the 5s. shares return a yield of just under 
4 per cent. This does not look cheap but on any 
further fall the shares should be bought for long- 
term investment. Technical developments and 
merger possibilities make Pye an _ interesting 
holding. 

* * + 

It is not often I object to the meanness of 
directors in the matter of dividend distribution, 
but I must protest at the extraordinary carve-up 
of a record profit by viTAMINs. After a jump of 
nearly 90 per cent. in net profits to £358,000 the 
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jirectors are merely increasing the dividend from 
jd. to 104d. per 5s. share, absorbing £39,244 after 
ax, and propose to allocate £100,000 ‘in respect 
if past service pensions.” The directors and 
nanagers are no doubt worthy of their hire but 
he shareholders do perform a useful financing 
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function which is worth rewarding in times of 
prosperity. The directors’ first consideration, after 
their own workpeople, should be their pro- 
prietors, not themselves. In the past I have recom- 
mended Vitamins for investment, but I cannot do 
so today. 


HOVIS - McDOUGALL LIMITED 





ACCOUNTS FOLLOWING MERGER 
MR. KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


fue Annual General Meeting of Hovis-McDougall 
Limited was held on July 31 in London. 

Mr. Kenneth Moore, F.C.A. (the chairman) who 
wesided, said: 

As this is the first Annual General Meeting since 
he merger of the Hovis and McDougall businesses 
tis an opportunity for welcoming stockholders, old 
ind new, in the enlarged and reconstituted Company 
ind of reporting in rather broader terms than usual 
m the affairs of the combined businesses. 

The merger became effective, in the legal sense, 
m the Ist January 1957 and Hovis-McDougail 
imited now holds all the issued ordfnary stock of 
jovis Limited and all the issued capital of Mc- 
Jougalls Limited. Hovis Limited and McDougalls 
imited, of course, continue in being as parent 
jperating companies and, with their subsidiaries, 
over not only the full range ef flour-milling activities 
ut also own substantial ancillary businesses of 
vhich the more important are concerned with animal 
eeding-stuffs, the wholesale grocery trade and the 
notor-trade, the latter including specialised body- 
uilding for industrial vehicles. 

This wide range gives a measure of diversification 
wut, at the same time, the principal sources of revenue 
re those arising from the two nationally-advertised 
ind distributed proprietary products—Hovis bread- 
lour and McDougalls self-raising flour, both of which 
ave been household words for generations past. 

The accounts presented today are unavoidably 
‘omplicated as a consequence of the merger taking 
jlace in the course of the financial years of the under- 
ying companies and by the fact that the Hovis year 
an to 31st March and the McDougall year formerly 
o 30th June. Thus, when the merger became effective, 
line months of the Hovis year and six months of the 
AcDougall year had already elapsed. 


FORESHORTENED ACCOUNTING PERIOD 


In the circumstances it was found desirable, from 
very point of view, to adopt a common accounting 
ate throughout the organisation and thus the 
iccounts of Hovis-McDougall Limited and of all 
ubsidiaries have been made up to the 3lst March 
957. The Profit and Loss Account of Hovis- 
1cDougall Limited therefore covers, on this occasion, 

period of nine months only but is accompanied by 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Hovis 
ompanies for the year ended 31st March 1957 and 
f the McDougall companies for the nine months 
nded on that date. 

These and other accounting complications, and the 
act that the merger was only in being for the last 
aree months of the period, make comparisons difficult 
nd possibly misleading as a guide to future earning 
ower and it is therefore desirable that I should am- 
lify the information contained in the Directors’ 
Xeport and Accounts and that we should look 
xeyond the Accounts at the broader picture. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 





Dealing first of all with the Accounts and particu- 
arly with the Consolidated Profit and Loss Accounts, 
you will have observed that the trading profits both of 
the Hovis companies for the year to March and of 
the McDougall companies for the nine months to 
March are substantially less than those shewn by 
the previous year’s Accounts. The dechine in profits 










is the result of a combination of factors of which 

the more important are as follows: 

1. In arriving at the trading profits of the main 

operating companies substantial sums have been 

written off to reduce the inescapably large 
wheat stocks held at 31st March to their market 
value at that date. As you are no doubt aware, 
as one of the reactions after the Suez debacle, 
wheat prices, which to no small extent of course 
reflect freight rates, fell heavily between January 
and March 1957. For example, the value of 
English wheat delivered at mill fell by about 
£6 per ton in that period and Plate wheat by 
about £5 per ton. I should like to make it quite 
clear that these stock losses have been written- 
off out of the profits of the period and not out of 
reserves despite the fact that large reserves have 
been built up in recent years to cover just such 

a contingency. 

. The removal of the subsidy on bread last 
autumn was followed by severe competition 
within the milling industry as a result of which 
the market price of baker's white-flour fell to an 
uneconomic level and profit margins in that 
sector of the Hovis business almost to vanishing 
point. 

3. Both Hovis and McDougalls spent larger sums 

on sales promotion, including television adver- 
tising, and the whole of this expenditure has 
been written-off against profits and not against 
reserves previously set aside for special sales 
expenditure. 
Fortunately, both sales and profits on the twe 
main proprietary articles—Hovis, and Mc- 
Dougalls’ Self-Raising Flour—were very well 
maintained and this has enabled us to put the 
knife in, so to speak, instead of having recourse 
to reserves. 

4. Petrol rationing and restrictions on_hire- 
purchase substantially reduced the profits of 
Locomotors Limited, the subsidiary engaged in 
the motor-trade. 

5. Costs under almost every head but particularly 
under the heads of wages, fuel and transport, 
rose during the period and, not unnaturally, 
affected profit margins. 

Of these adverse factors petrol rationing and the 
exceptionally steep fall in wheat prices are, we hope, 
of a non-recurring character but the general in- 
flationary rise in costs and highly competitive trading 
conditions remain with us. 


N 


DIVIDEND ON ENLARGED ORDINARY 
CAPITAL 


Notwithstanding the adverse factors already men- 
tioned and in spite of the fore-shortening of the 
accounting period, your Directors have felt able, as 
you will have seen from the Directors’ Report, to 
recommend a final dividend of 74° on the enlarged 
Ordinary capital for the three months to the 3lst 
March 1957 instead of that originally foreshadowed, 
viz. a final dividend of 74° for the six months to 
30th June 1957. In reaching this decision we have 
been influenced partly by the fact that the change of 
accounting date released certain pre-merger tax 
reserves and partly by the fact that some of the ad- 
verse factors already mentioned no longer obtain. 

The fact that we are recommending this dividend 
for a period of three months must not be taken as 
indicating that the total dividend in respect of the 


current year will be in excess of 15%; the more so 
since, in present and prospective circumstances, it 
will continue to be necessary to plough in a sub- 
stantial part of the Group earnings even if, as one has 
reason to hope, they shew a marked improvement 
over their level during the period under review. 

Summing up, the Accounts now presented, 
covering as they do a broken and exceptionally 
Gifficult period, are not fully representative and should 
be taken rather as an initial milestone in the process 
of giving effect to the merger of the business. 

Accounts for the first full year of the merger will 
be prepared for the current year ending 31st March 
next and will be presented to you about this time 
next year. We hope by then that the potential ad- 
vantages of the merger will have begun to make them- 
selves apparent in the figures. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the meantime and before I leave the subject of 
the Accounts, there is one Account, namely the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 3lst March 1957, 
which is worth studying in that it skews the overall 
position following the merger. Frem this, and par- 
ticularly by studying the comparative figures, you 
will see the effect of combining the assets and other 
balance-sheet itemas of the two businesses. For 
example, the fixed assets, that is to say freehold and 
leasehold mills and other properties with their plant 
and machinery etc., increased from £1,170,964 to 
£3,423,903, while current assets increased from 
£2,139,068 to £4,736,773, the latter figure shewing an 
excess over current liabilities of some £2,700,000. 
Current assets. you will see, include stocks on hand 
amounting to £2,816,683, in which wheat is a large 
item. This is a reminder of the fact that, in the milling 
business, it is, at all times, necessary to carry sub- 
stantial stocks of wheat etc. and that, at times of 
exceptional falls in market value, significant losses 
are likely to be sustained. 

On the other side of the Balance Sheet you will 
see that the issued share capital now stands at 
£4.265,334 compared with £2,498,674 prior to the 
merger. the increase being accounted for by the ad- 
ditional Ordinary Capital issued in exchange for the 
Ordinary Stock of Hovis Limited. 

The increase of over £2,000,000 in capital reserves 
is also almost entirely accounted for by the premium 
on that issue, that is to say the difference between 
the nominal and the market value at the time of the 
merger. Last, but not least, after all the tidying-up 
process inseparable from these, the first merged 
Accounts, the Revenue Reserves have increased as 
compared with those at the 30th June 1956 from 
£1,524,323 to £1,697,252 after due provision for taxa- 
tion and for the final ordinary dividend now recom- 
mended. 

I should add that in spite of the handsome excess 
of current assets over current liabilities, the general 
inflationary trend las continued to eat into cash 
resources and tha., as I have mentioned at previous 
Annual General Meetings, it may be necessary, if 
this goes on and the businesses continue to expand, 
to raise further capital to finance development, 


TRADING OUTLOOK 


Turning now to our experience in the current 
trading year, of which four months have already 
elapsed, I am glad to be able to tell you that profits 
have been on a more satisfactory level. Bearing in 
mind, however, the general economic situation of this 
country it would be unwise to make any forecast for 
the remainder of the year. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances, I look forward with 
confidence to the continued progress of our affairs. 

Finally, may I express a special word of thanks to 
all those who work in the organisation for the way in 
which they have tackled the problems of the year 
This applies to all, whether they make their con- 
tribution via Hovis or McDougalls or their 
sidiaries. They have had not only the usual workaday 
problems but many of them also the problems that 
arise in the early stages of any merger. 

A start has been made in bringing to fruition the 
potential benefits of the merger—one of our main 
tasks now is to continue and to complete that process. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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